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A. Cardon and Company, 
Brandywine Tanners, 1815-1826, 
With Notes on the Early History of Tanning in 


Delaware 


By PETER C. WELsH * 


difficult to imagine an earlier period in which artisans 

and craftsmen meticulously shaped a variety of raw ma- 
terials into useful goods. Shoes, boots, aprons, and harness, all 
were needed, and it was the tanner’s task to produce the leather 
which these articles required. The mysteries of his art had 
evolved from antiquity and by the eleventh century, leather 
manufacture had been reduced to well-established techniques, 
although the chemical principles involved were not defined until 
the nineteenth.? The tanner, unlike the flour miller or the iron 
founder, was slow to utilize power-driven machinery; still, 
leather played an important part in many early machines,’ and 
it was just as essential to everyday life in the New World as it 
had been in the Old. 

To meet this need the American leather market first centered 
in the large cities—Philadelphia, Boston, and New York—with 
the tanners located on the periphery “in localities best suited 
to the combination of the [raw] materials.” * Delaware was just 
such an area and its leather industry was described in 1832 


A ‘T a time when the necessities of life are mass-produced it is 


* Mr. Welsh is a member of the staff of the Hagley Museum, Wilmington, Delaware. 

1 John W. Waterer, “Leather,” in Charles Singer, et al., History of Technology 
(Oxford, 1956), II, 154. 

2Ibid., Il, 157. For example, the rollers of Arkwright’s spinning frame were 
leather-covered, and Oliver Evans recommended leather belting in the construction 
of his conveyers and elevators. 

3 Eighty Years’ Progress of the United States (New York, 1864), p. 317. 
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by Joshua Gilpin as being ‘‘ very old.” * This, of course, was 
true of all the colonies, as tanners joined flour millers, fullers, 
and sawmillers as the earliest manufacturers in most com- 
munities. 

Along the Delaware the governors of New Sweden were the 
first to cite the need for tanners, leather dressers, and cord- 
wainers; ° and Peter Kalm a century later said that before the 
arrival of the English the Swedes “had learned to prepare 
leather, and to make common shoes, with heels.” * William 
Penn informed the Committee of the Free Society of Traders 
in 1683 that his grant contained “ plenty of Bark” for tanning,’ 
an observation confirmed by Thomas Budd, who believed that 
tanneries could be “ mannaged to good advantage ” since hides 
were plentiful and bark could “ be had for only the charge in 
getting it.” * In fact, before the end of the seventeenth century, 
Kent and Sussex (Delaware’s southern counties) were considered 
among “the chiefest and most commodious places . . . for 
Breeding and Improving all Sorts of Cattle.” ° 

Thus, from the first, Delaware had all the raw materials 
required for the leather industry, plus an easy source of pure 
water—an item that Diderot considered an essential.’ All that 
remained was for diligent artisans to pursue the business, a 
requirement soon met as the population grew and demand 
increased. 


4 Documents Relative to the Manufactures in the United States (Executive Docu- 
ments, 22nd Congress; 2nd Session, No. 308; Washington, 1833), II, 778. Hereafter 
this document will be cited as the McLane Report. 

5See the reports of Printz and Rising in Albert Cook Myers, ed., Narratives 
of Early Pennsylvania, West New Jersey, and Delaware, 1630-1707 (New York, 1912), 
pp. 125, 140, 142, 147-48. 

6 Adolph B. Benson, ed., Peter Kalm’s Travels in North America (New York, 
1937) , I, 272. 

7 Myers, Narratives, p. 241. 

8'Thomas Budd, Good Order Established in Pennsylvania and New Jersey (Re- 
printed from the original edition of 1685; Cleveland, 1902), p. 40. 

9 Gabriel Thomas, “ An Historical and Geographical Account of Pensilvania and 
of West-New-Jersey ” (1698) , in Myers, Narratives, p. 323. 

10 Denis Diderot, Planches pour L’Encyclopédie (2nd edit., 1773) , IX, “ Tanneur.” 
Thomas Smyth, a Wilmington tanner of the early nineteenth century, described the 
area's advantages as: “excelled by none if equalled by any in the state. Health, an 
overflowing fountain of the finest water, a ready supply of raw materials, a daily 
intercourse with the city of Philadelphia . . . are among the advantages that may be 
mentioned.” Delaware Gazette (Wilmington), April 16, 1817. 
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The tanyard was a common sight in Delaware; nevertheless, 
a Wilmington tanner recalling conditions in the 1770’s wrote: 
_ “ Although we abounded in every requisite material for making 
leather, yet very large quantities were imported from Eng- 
land.” * ‘Tanneries were small and their methods empirical, 
but still the finished product (produced in the time-honored 
way) was “probably equal to that of any European country 
except England.” * Most domestic leather was of a “ useful and 
necessary ” type, rather than of a “ fine and shewy character.” ™ 

Unlike the early textile industry tanning was chiefly “ man- 
ual”’ and “not much aided in the domestic and household 
way.” ** In appearance, 


the rude appointments of a tannery . . . embraced a greater or less number 
of oblong boxes or hogsheads sunk in the earth near a small stream, 
and without cover or outlet below, to serve as vats and leeches. A few 
similar boxes above ground for lime vats and pools, an open shed for 
a beam house, and a circular trough fifteen feet in diameter, in which 
the bark was crushed by alternate wooden and stone wheels, turned by 
two old or blind horses, at the rate of half a cord a day, completed in 
most cases the arrangements of the tanyard.*® 


The Pennsylvania Gazette in 1763 described a similar scene 
“at the Cross Roads in Kent County ”’ where, for the past seven 
years, “a great Stroke of Tanning hath been carried on.” Com- 
prised of twenty vats, the establishment also had a bark mill, 
bark house, thirty cords of bark on hand and “ sundry Sorts’”’ 
of tools.1° This advertisement is typical of many that appeared 
in the Gazette describing Delaware tanneries of the pre-Revolu- 
tionary period; however, during the war years, despite a number 


of producers, “the country was bare of leather, and suffered 
27°17 


greatly. 


11 McLane Report, I1, 749. The report of Isaac Starr. 
12J, Leander Bishop, History of American Manufactures from 1608-1860 (Phila- 


delphia, 1861-1868) , I, 446. 

18 Tench Coxe, A Statement of the Arts and Manufactures of the United States 
of America for the Year 1810 (Philadelphia, 1814), p. XXXVi. 

14 Ibid. 

15 Bishop, American Manufactures, I, 453. a 

16 Pennsylvania Gazette (Philadelphia) , June 23, 1763. For additional references 
to Delaware tanneries in the Gazette see the following issues: March 22-29, 1733; 
September 15, 1743; November 28, 1745; February 7, 1748-49; May 24, 1750; September 
29, 1763; November 22, 1764; December 26, 1765. 

17 McLane Report, Il, 749. 
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After the Revolution the leather trade ‘‘ returned nearly to 
the old condition,” but by 1800 a “ general paralization ”’ had 
begun. In the course of the next twenty-five years half of the 
tanners in Delaware had “ either failed, reduced their business, 
or retired from it.” *° There were many reasons: embargo, war, 
depression, and the lack of a protective tariff, but mainly in the 
1820’s the cause was attributed to the low price of leather, the 
high cost of raw materials (principally bark) , competition from 
the large tanneries in the hemlock forest regions of New York 
and western Pennsylvania, and a failure to adopt the latest 
“patented inventions.” °° A Wilmington firm, Jackson and 
Webb, even attributed the tanner’s plight to the shortage and 
subsequent high cost of South American or Spanish hides—a 
situation brought about by the revolutionary wars in South 
America.** 

Tanning had rivaled shipbuilding and flour milling as Wilm- 
ington’s principal industry in the eighteenth century.” Regard- 
less of its many problems, the state’s leather and bark trade in 
1832 compared favorably with flour, textile, gunpowder, and 
paper manufacture in the amount of capital invested, the num- 
ber of men employed, and the value of its product.* More 
importantly, the industry was state-wide with thirty tanneries 
and twenty bark mills reported in operation. By 1832, these 
establishments were employing 240 persons and producing 
$230,000 worth of bark and leather, with a combined capital 
investment of $200,000.74 

Delaware tanners and bark millers (the two were usually 
combined) had many things in common in the period 1800 to 
1830: they bought hides in Wilmington, Philadelphia, New 


18 Ibid., pp. 749-50. 

19 Ibid., pp. 750-51. Isaac Jackson of Wilmington reported in 1832 that “the 
amount of tanning business done in this place has been much diminished within fifteen 
or twenty years past.” Ibid., p. 827. 

20 Ibid., p. 751. 

1 Industrial Statistics for the State of Delaware taken from the Census of 1820 
(National Archives, Washington, D.C.; microfilm, Hagley Museum Library, Wilming- 
ton) , May, 1821. 

22 Anna T. Lincoln, Wilmington, Delaware: Three Centuries under Four Flags 
(Rutland, Vermont, 1937), pp. 265-66. F 

23 McLane Report, Il, 779. 

24 Ibid., pp. 778-79. 
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York, and Baltimore and sold leather in the same places; they 
worked on an average of ten to twelve hours a day, paying their 
men between fifteen and twenty-five dollars a month; they manu- 
factured mainly sole leather from Spanish or South American 
hides; for the quercitron (yellow dye) trade they ground black oak 
bark which was shipped all over the world; the tanners preferred 
cash but sold their leather at three, four, or six months credit, 
although the bark millers demanded cash; and, when they ex- 
pressed an opinion, most of them felt that the last twenty years 
had been trying ones for the tanner.** Finally, it was the view 
of most that business was looking brighter in 1832, because 
“ owing to increase of internal consumption, occasioned by in- 
crease of population, other manufacturing establishments, and 
exportation of shoes, boots, harnesses, &c; the demand for all 
kinds of leather is considerably increasing.’ ** Thirty years 
before the outlook for the state’s tanning fraternity had not been 
so bright. 

It was true that by 1800 the manufacture of leather com- 
prised “‘one of the best established and most important 
branches ” of American industry,” but at least one discerning 
Frenchman observed in 1803 that American tanning techniques 
were “very crude.” ** If compared to the latest European 
methods this opinion was no doubt justified, since technological 
break-throughs in the chemistry of tanning had recently been 
made by the French and English. David MacBride and Armand 
Seguin had suggested a faster method and Sir Humphry Davy 
by 1803 had chemically defined the tanning process.** At the 


25 Ibid., p. 666, et passim. 

26 [bid., p. 754. 

27 Tench Coxe, A View of the United States of America . . . Between the Years 
1787 and 1794 (Philadelphia, 1794), p. 271. 

28E. I. du Pont to du Pont de Nemours, April 28, 1803, in B. G. du Pont, 
Life of E. I. du Pont (Newark, Delaware, 1923-26), VI, 212. 

29 Tanning was a slow, rule-of-thumb process requiring from eighteen to twenty- 
four months. Basically, there were four steps: cleaning or fleshing; depilating; tanning; 
and drying. Among the first to advocate a faster method was David MacBride, a 
Dublin physician, who in the 1770’s suggested that tanners 1 imitate the bleachers of 
linen” by using a small amount of sulphuric acid in their tanning solutions. See 
“An improved Method of tanning Leather; by David MacBride, M.D. of Dublin,” 
in The Repertory of Arts and Manufactures (London, 1795) , ip Shear 

Armand Seguin, Lavoisier’s assistant, developed a similar technique. By 1795, 
he had shortened to a matter of days and weeks what had previously required many 
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same time, Americans were being told that ‘‘ much utility and 
profit ” could be gained “ from superior tanning... in the whole 
range of .. . leather manufacture,” although before any real 
advance could be made “ chemistry, in particular, and the gen- 
eral science ” would have to be applied to the leather industry.” 


Such was the situation in the American leather industry, 
when, late in 1815 on the Brandywine Creek near Wilmington, 
on a site known as Hagley, several Frenchmen organized a busi- 
ness predicated on the latest advances made in the French leather 
industry. Unfortunately, they began their operations at a time 
when the United States was in a period of declining prices and 
when business in general was experiencing many difficulties.* 
The leather industry was in a period of transition—older methods 
were being replaced, competition was severe, and the tanning 
business was proving “ruinous to all, but those of the more 
favored situations.” *? Hindered by a decade of depression and 
poor management, the Hagley venture was soon ended; few 
partnerships had begun with higher hopes or a more favored 
position, and few can convey a better picture of one of Delaware's 
basic industries—the manufacture of leather. 


months. This was accomplished by placing hides “in a solution containing dilute 
sulphuric acid and wood bark.” Seguin received considerable acclaim for his work 
at a time when French armies were in dire need of boots and leather equipment. 
See Shelby T. McCloy, French Inventions of the Eighteenth Century (Lexington, 
1952), p. 82. 

In 1801, Sir Humphry Davy began a series of lectures on the “ Chemical Prin- 
ciples of the Art of Tanning.” In addition to chemically defining the transition 
of raw hide to leather, Davy revealed the cardinal principles in the economics of 
tanning: “The great secret, on which the profit of the trade depends, is to give the 
hides the greatest increase of weight in the least possible time.” Archibald and Nan 
L. Clow, The Chemical Revolution (London, 1952) , p. 496. 

80'Tench Coxe, Statement of Aris and Manufactures, p. xxxvi. In 1803, Samuel 
Miller wrote: “The discoveries made within a few years past in the philosophy of 
Tanning, have greatly facilitated the process, and promoted the interests of that 
important art.” But he advised against Seguin’s new method except “in cases of 
pressing necessity, where the process must be completed in a short time.” See his 
A Brief Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1803), I, 399, 542. 

81 N. S. B. Gras and Henrietta M. Larson, Casebook in American Business History 
(New York, 1939), pp. 664, 667. 


32 McLane Report, I, 666. The statement of John and Alexander Peterson 
tanners of Smyrna. 
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I 


The construction of the du Pont gunpowder mills along the 
_ Brandywine was well under way in the spring of 1803 when 
E. I. du Pont wrote to his father requesting all the information 
available concerning “Seguin’s new process of tanning.” * 
Knowing that this new method had shortened the time required 
to tan sole leather from two years to several months, du Pont 
had mentioned it to a neighboring Delaware tanner and was 
told that “ his fortune would be made if he could do the tanning 
by so prompt a method.” * He continued: 


Please tell me what this discovery amounts to in France; whether it is 
used on a large scale; whether it has been improved; whether it is really 
as economical as Seguin asserts; and whether he appears to have made a 
fortune by it. I wrote to Seguin about it when I was last in France, but 
he did not answer as I expected and contented himself with referring me 
to the various descriptions of it that had been published. I have here 
the accounts by Le Lievre and Pelletier which were in the Annales de 
Chimie. I cannot find one by Fourcroi, which we printed, that by 
Chaussier, which was published in the Journal de l’Ecole Polytechnique, 
nor the one by Vouquelin, which was in the Lycée des Arts.*® 


The accounts read by du Pont were not detailed enough to 
satisfy him. All were termed “ too vague and superficial to be 
of any use for establishing the process.” *° 

By 1807, however, E. I. du Pont was again considering 
entering the tanning business provided, of course, that Seguin’s 
process was as superior as it was said to be. Characteristically, 
du Pont was convinced that “ we must learn his methods thor- 
oughly before we can put them to practical use.” * 

But why the renewed interest in establishing a tannery? 
Primarily, it was to find a satisfactory occupation for Victor 
du Pont whose activities in America had always been somewhat 
less than successful. His brother felt it was “ imperative . . . to 
help him find something more worthy of him and his educa- 
tion.” ** In 1807, a tannery seemed “to be the most hopeful 


33E, I. du Pont to du Pont de Nemours, April 28, 1803, in B. G. du Pont, 


E. I. du Pont, VI, 212. 36 Ibid. 
34 Ibid. 87 I[bid., VII, 298. 


35 [bid. 38 Ibid. 
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business,” *° but by November of 1809 interest had shifted to 
a woolen mill. Here was a new business where “ industry and 
information” were needed, “and not everyone has them.”’ *° 
Tanning, on the contrary, was “a trade that everyone can follow 
and-does; the country is full of tanneries, each doing a small 
business.” ** E. I. du Pont continued his comparison of leather 
and textile manufacture: 


We could not think of making tannin here for exportation to Europe; 
bark costs as much here as at Nemours; it is somewhat cheaper in the 
backwoods but there are no laborers there. The Peace will not injure 
our cloth mills as you fear; all manufactured goods can succeed in this 
country, and this kind at least as well as any other.* 


Despite these objections the father, not easily discouraged, 
continued to press for the establishment of a tannery. Du Pont 
de Nemours was so determined that he went to some lengths to 
partially explain Seguin’s process: 


Seguin’s method with leather is only the perfecting of juicy tanning, of 
which I have sent you two good descriptions. This juicy method was an 
improvement of the original art; it worked faster and better. In writing 
of his method, Seguin said, “ By wetting the leather with the juice of 
the tan collected from the lower part of the tan pit and saturating the 
tan that has not given out all of its astringent property several times with 
this juice, the tanning is done better and more quickly than by leaving 
it in the bottom of the pit and allowing the tan to separate slowly. 
I can do still better and quicker work by preparing in advance and in 
such quantities as I wish juice of tan impregnated with the astringent 
and keeping my leather in a perpetual bath of it.” He really did it 
much quicker, but not much better—perhaps rather less well. . . . But 
it was a distinct advantage to accomplish in two or three months what 
had before been a matter of a year—fifteen or eighteen or twenty-one 
months—sometimes two years. The profit on the capital in labor and 
interest alone was enormous. And he would have gained in quality as 


89 Ibid. 

40 Ibid., VIII, 230. 

417bid. By 1810, there were at least twenty-four tanneries in Delaware; ten in 
New Castle County and fourteen in Kent and Sussex. See John A. Munroe, Federalist 
Delaware, 1775-1815 (New Brunswick, 1954), pp. 220-21. 


42. I. du Pont to du Pont de Nemours, November 22, 1809, in B. G. du Pont 
E. I, du Pont, VIII, 230-31. 
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LEATHER MANUFACTURE I 


Until the 19th century, the manufacture of leather was mainly a manual opera- 
tion. Above, men are working in the beaming shed of a tannery where, as a 
preliminary to the actual tanning, hides were washed, fleshed, and depilated. The 
workman at the extreme right (Fig. 3) is “working the beam,” an operation 
frequently cited as one of the most laborious tasks that the tanner performed. 

The tools commonly employed in the beaming shed were the fleshing knife 
(Fig. 4), shaving knife (Fig. 6), and the beam itself (Fig. 7). Figure 5 is a 
sharpening stone. The engraving is from Diderot, Planches, vol. IX, “ Tanneur.” 


LEATHER MANUFACTURE II 


After washing and fleshing, hides were usually placed in lime-pits to distend 
them and focilitate depilation. Above, a workman agitates hides (Fig. 1) while 
others place a hide in the lime-pit. The working of hides in lime-pits and later 
in the tanyats required special tools. Tongs (Fig. 4) and pincers (Fig. 5) 


were 
used to handle hides 


and the tanner’s hook or stirring rod was used as an agitator. 
The engraving is from Diderot, Planches, vol. IX, “'Tanneur.” 
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LEATHER MANUFACTURE IV 


Machinery was eventually applied to the leather industry, but some of the basic 
tools of the tanner, particularly fleshing and shaving knives, remained unchanged. A 
comparison of the above with the Diderot engravings of a century earlier serves to 
illustrate this fact. This plate is taken from Jackson. S. Schultz, The Leather Manu- 
facture in the United States (New York, 1876) , p. 287. 
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well as in time if he had allowed five or six months instead of two or 
three. 


____ Du Pont de Nemours also answered the objections regarding 
the availability of bark and tannin: 


I thought that on the Brandywine you had many oaks of different varieties 
and other trees even richer in tannin, or a more astringent tannin than 
that of our European oaks. If they are found only in the backwoods, 
would it not be a good investment, or a remunerative industry, to com- 
bine tanning with saw mills... , and could not the rivers carry down 
casks full of the juice of tan—or liquid tannin—as they now do wood 
for building and potash.*4 


Finally, on one point the father agreed with his son: “It is 
certain that your Americans make a great deal of leather and 
make it very badly; it absorbs water like a sponge and does not 
wear at all.” * 

Apparently after this exchange, the discussion was dropped— 
Victor had built a woolen mill across the Brandywine from the 
powder yard, a cotton mill had been built at Hagley, the powder 
business occupied most of Irénée’s time, and with the War of 1812 
came the expansion of the company as well as difficulties within 
the partnership; collectively, these factors ended for a time any 
new enterprise. Not until du Pont de Nemours decided to 
return to America did the subject of a tannery again appear in 
the du Ponts’ correspondence. 

Sophie M. du Pont reveals in her memoir: ‘‘ When Grand- 
papa came to America in 1815... . he could not very well make 
the trip alone.” “° Maurice de Pusy, who was to have accom- 
panied the elder du Pont, decided not to and, as a consequence. 
Alexandre Cardon de Sandrans came to the Brandywine in the 
spring of 1815 as du Pont de Nemours’ companion and secre- 


tary.*’ 


43 Du Pont de Nemours to E. I. du Pont, January 26, 1810, in ibid., VIII, 256-57. 

44 [bid., pp. 257-58. 

45 Ibid., p. 258. 

46 Sophie M. du Pont, “ Brother Remembers ” (Winterthur MSS, I, Group 9, Box 
90, Longwood Library, Kennett Square, Pa.) . , 

47 Little is known of Alexandre Cardon de Sandrans. Franklin D. Scott, ed. and tr., 
Baron Klinkowstrém’s America, 1818-1820 (Evanston, 1952), p. 54, states that Cardon’s 
father had been “a member of The Constituent Assembly,” presumably Joseph de 
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The desire to have everyone associated with him gainfully 
employed seemingly caused Pierre Samuel to once again think 
in terms of a tannery. But now, instead of Victor du Pont, it 
was Cardon de Sandrans that concerned him. Cardon was appar- 
ently unhappy in America, and as early as July 24, 1815 he was 
“ thinking of returning to Europe.” ** As du Pont’s secretary, 
he had been earning only about fifteen dollars a month and his 
plans for opening a calico-printing factory had been abortive.* 

The arrival of another emigrant eager to succeed in the 
New World soon changed Cardon’s plans. In August, Madame 
du Pont wrote to her husband introducing this newcomer to the 
Brandywine: 


I am sending you this letter .. . by M. Chenou. ... This gentleman has 
made a very practical discovery concerning a method of tanning leathers. 
You will have no difficulty understanding it, since you have worked so 


Cardon, Baron de Sandrans, who was a “ deputy of the nobles of Bresse to the Estates 
General in 1789.” Klinkowstrém refers to young Cardon as Baron Sandran and states 
that he had been a member of the Garde du Corps until reorganization of the 
regiments of France had left him dissatisfied and ready to leave the country. Du Pont 
de Nemours’ correspondence confirms Klinkowstrém and gives insight to Cardon’s 
personality, which at first was apparently that of a young aristocrat suddenly stripped 
of rank and prestige and forced to work for a living for the first time in his life. 

Cardon’s personal life on the Brandywine is as obscure as his early life in France. 
From the business records of A. Cardon and Company one is able to draw a fair 
picture of Cardon the business man, for the years spent on the Brandywine. After 
1825, Cardon moved to Harrisburg, Pennsylvania where he invested in a tannery and 
later in an iron works. The meager evidence uncovered indicates that he and his 
family hoped to return to Europe in 1833, thus turning their backs on the New World 
as well as on their many creditors. As late as 1837, Cardon was still in this country. 
In addition to Scott, material relating to Cardon may be found in the Old Stone 
Office Records, Hagley Museum, Wilmington, Delaware, and in the Longwood MSS, 
Longwood Library. 

48 Du Pont de Nemours to wife, letter no. 8, July 24, 1815 (Longwood MSS, access. 
47, Longwood Library) . 

49 Ibid., June 25, July 24, 1815. Cardon had planned to enter the textile venture 
with James A. Bidermann, Young Bidermann, son of a French banker, had come to 
Delaware in 1814, as a representative of the du Pont Company’s European investors, 
who were concerned over their American investment. Finding E. I. du Pont an able 
manager, Bidermann remained in Delaware and, in 1816, married Evelina Gabrielle 
du Pont. Bidermann played an important role in the powder company and he soon 
became E. I. du Pont’s most trusted lieutenant. The production of gunpowder and 
not the leather business occupied most of his time. When du Pont died in 1834, 
Bidermann became the head of the company, serving in this capacity until 1837. 
After a short visit to France, he returned to Delaware where he made his country 
seat, Winterthur, one of the best and most productive farms in the state. In 1863, 


after the death of his wife, Bidermann returned to France to live with his son, James 
Irénée Bidermann. Bidermann died in Paris in 1865. 
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long and hard for the tanners and tanneries. M. Chenou would like 
to find an established tannery and associate himself with it—contributing 
his process, which has been recognized as excellent in Paris.*° 


Chenou had come to the right place. He arrived in Delaware 
late in 1815, and by December, Alexandre Cardon and James 
Bidermann had entered into an agreement under the name 
of A. Cardon and Company “ the object of which was the tanning 
of leather by a new process.” It is not clear what transpired 
among du Pont de Nemours, Cardon, Bidermann, and Chenou, 
or why Chenou chose to stay on the Brandywine. The result 


- was that, “A. Cardon & A. Bidermann being entirely unac- 


quainted with the business made an arrangement with a Mr. 
L. F. Chenou . . . who engaged to remain with them one year and 
teach them his process of leather and morocco manufacturing.” ™ 

Du Pont’s sense of responsibility for Cardon was somewhat 
relieved. He confided to his wife: ‘‘ I am certainly happy that 
coming over with me has not brought him ill luck.’”” It seemed 
to du Pont, pére, that Cardon had “ formed here a very worth- 
while and lucrative business’ which “in America... is the 
only way to gain respect.”” It was fortunate that both Cardon 
and Bidermann had learned a trade from Chenou because, ac- 
cording to du Pont de Nemours, “ in this country the profession 
of a man who knows only how to write is less than nothing. ‘That 
of wood-cutter or barrow-man is much better.” ” 

In February, 1816, a tannery was in operation and those 
involved had “high hopes for it.” ** What had begun as a 
project to employ Victor du Pont resulted in a new industry 
on the lower Brandywine. A young nobleman, a banker’s son, 
and a tanner (all recently arrived in America) joined the 


50 Wife to du Pont de Nemours, August 25, 1815 (Winterthur MSS, I, Group 2, 
Box 37, Longwood Library) . a? 

51“ Statement written by Bidermann with additions by E. I. du Pont,” in B. G. 
du Pont, E. I. du Pont, XI, 251. In addition, see Agreement between Alexandre Cardon 
de Sandrans, Jacques Antoine Bidermann, and Louis Francois Chenou, December 29, 
1815 (Hagley Museum Library; translated by D. C. Anthony). Chenou agreed to 
teach Cardon and Bidermann a method of tanning which would produce finished 
leather in three months. 

52Du Pont de Nemours to wife, letter no. 65, October 9, 1816 (Longwood 
MSS, access. 47) . 

. 583 Same to same, letter no. 32, February 22, 1816. 
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Brandywine’s industrial family, pursuing a business which could 
not fail. After all, what could be better than a tannery in a 
country where “nobody goes bare-foot and nobody wears 
wooden shoes. There are throngs of consumers.” ** Du Pont de 
Nemours’ responsibility for A. Cardon was discharged: “ He 
will be a satisfactory tanner and in twenty years from now very 
wealthy; the only way to be respected in this English country.” ** 


II 


By December, 1815 Alexandre Cardon, Charles Dalmas, and 
Antoine Bidermann had “subscribed . . . as follows to furnish 
a capital stock of $6000—for settlement of a Tan Yard and 
Morocco manufactory under the name of A. Cardon & Co.”: 


ee CaTOOirde Sagas, - . one fect eas $2000 

CHP annases: tc. tee ee ra nees tees 2000 

Ant.“ Bidéermann<s3.2-. 02. fs. ike ee ews 2000 
$6000 5° 


Dalmas was “a sleeping partner ’’ with the management of 
the business left to Cardon and Bidermann.*’. Within a year 
Bidermann’s ever growing responsibilities in the powder busi- 
ness were requiring most of his time; thus, very early, the opera- 
tion of the tannery became Cardon’s responsibility. It is inter- 
esting to note that of the initial capital of $6000 E. I. du Pont 
advanced $3700—$2000 for Dalmas and $1750 for Bidermann— 
and that during the first year of business the Du Pont Company 
met most of the firm’s obligations.** 


Counting the gunpowder, cotton, and woolen mills previ- 
ously built with du Pont energy and capital, du Pont de Nemours 
called the tannery the ‘ fourth mill established on our stream.” * 


54 Same to same, letter no. 46, June 12, 1816. 

55 Same to same, letter no. 70, November 26, 1816. 

56 Day book, 1815-1822, A. Cardon and Company (Old Stone Office Records, 
Hagley Museum, Wilmington, Delaware) , December 29, 1815. Hereafter these records 
will be cited as OSOR. 

57 See “ Statement written by Bidermann” in B. G. du Pont, E. J. du Pont, XI, 
252. Charles Dalmas (1777-1859) was E. I. du Pont’s brother-in-law, and had accom- 
panied the du Pont family to America in 1799. Like Bidermann, Dalmas was asso- 
ciated with the gunpowder company, having little to do with the tannery, 

58 Day book, December 31, 1815, et passim. 


59Du Pont de Nemours to wife, letter no. 87, May 8, 1817 (Longwood MSS, 
Access. 47). 
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This newest venture was located “on a piece of ground and in 
buildings which belonged to our second powder mill, around 
a quarter of a league away” from Eleutherian Mills—the site 
of du Pont’s first powder mill.*° For the “ Rent of Tann yard, 

Bark Mill & Dwelling House” to December 31, 1818, Cardon 
had paid E. I. du Pont $400; in the years following, du Pont 
received $200 annually for the yard, and $100 for Cardon’s 
quarters.** 

The business went well. By the end of 1816, the first leather 
was produced by the new company,” “ but every beginning is 
difficult.” °° Just as the first leather was to be taken out of the 
vats, Chenou, having “ taught the secrets of the tannery to 
Sandran and Bidermann,” * departed for New Orleans. At the 
time, du Pont de Nemours thought: 


Not being able to learn English, he [was] bored in our valley and... 
asked them to cancel the contract he had made with them. ... They 
have consented and think they can get along all alone.*® 


But in 1830, E. I. du Pont, with the advantage of hindsight, 
was less charitable: 


After a few months and before any leather had been made ready for 
sale Chenou probably foreseeing that the result of the first year would 
fall far short of his expectation communicated his desire to retire before 
his engagement expired, and as A. Cardon professed himself quite able 
henceforward to manage the business alone ... , a sum of money was 
paid to the latter and he went away.*® 7 


However, in November, 1816, E. I. du Pont wrote to New Orleans 
recommending “‘ Mr. L. F. Chenou who is going to your place 
with the intention to begin there the tanning business with 


60 Same to same, letter no. 65, October 9, 1816. Eleutherian Mills had been pur- 
chased by du Pont in 1802. Hagley, a strip of land immediately adjoining the first 
site, had been purchased in 1813. 

61 Day book, May 31, 1819, et passim. 

62 Ibid., October, 1816. 

- 68 Du Pont de Nemours to wife, letter no. 88, May 16, 1817 (Longwood MSS, 
Access. 47) . : 

64 Same to same, letter no. 87, May 3, 1817. 

65 Same to same, letter no. 74, December 27, 1816. 

66“ Statement written by Bidermann,” in B. G. duPont, E. I. du Pont, XI, 
251-52. 
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which he is very well acquainted.” * After Chenou’s departure, 
Cardon managed “the fabrication, purchase, sales &c ane 
when he found time, Bidermann kept the “accounts and 
books.” °° | 
In October, Guillaume Merle d’Aubigné came to “ the shores 
of the Brandywine—to visit the establishments of Mr. du Pont 
de nemours.”’ After mentioning “‘ two large powder mills” and 
a cotton mill, he described “a large tannery by some new method 
where in 4 months they tanned sole leather as well as had previ- 
ously been done in 15. Besides they are making all kinds of 
leather for harness—morocco, &c., &c., &c.’’ °° The following 
week the Delaware Gazette carried the advertisement of a local 
merchant who was to sell Cardon’s leather. 


Hatters, Coachmakers, Shoemakers, &c. 
Look Here! 
H. J. Pepper, No. 60, Market-street, Wilmington, Informs the public that 
he has on hand, and intends keeping constantly, a large and general 
assortment of Morocco’s; Boots, Shoe, and Soal Leather, From the Manu- 


factory of Messrs. A. Carpon & Co. which he will sell at the factory 
prices.7° 


‘Hard weather” stopped operations briefly in the winter 
of 1816-1817," but by June the company was soliciting curriers 
to finish their leather. Unfortunately the older, more reliable 
Philadelphia concerns were not interested in handling the leather 
of a new tannery at a time when cash was scarce and credit tight. 
Rebuffed, Cardon turned to E. I. du Pont’s agent in Philadephia: 


E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. gave us the hope that you would under- 
take to sell the produces of our tannery in Philadelphia & consequently 
we take the liberty of sending you this day four bundles of sole leather. . . . 
We do not suppose that you could keep the said leather at your own store, 
as the shoe makers are accustomed to take it only from curriers, but our 


67 Letter book, 1815-1817, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, November 27, 
1816 (OSOR). 

68 “ Statement written by Bidermann,” in B. G. du Pont, E. I. du Pont, XI, 252. 

69In La vie Américaine de Guillaume Merle d’Aubigné Extrits de son Journal 
de Voyage et de sa Correspondance inédite, 1809-1817, with intro. and notes by Gilbert 
Chinard (Paris, 1935), p. 113. 

70 Delaware Gazette (Wilmington), November 7, 1816. 

71 Letter book, 1816-1827, A. Cardon and Company, March 8, 1817 (OSOR). 
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intention is that you would put them at some of the curriers where you 
think they will sell the best and as we can not go often in Philadelphia 
ourselves, that you would attend to our business with them. Mr. Singers 
_who are very rich & have a great number of customers, like to sell only 
for tanners who take the hides from them, they have not encouraged 
us to have our leather in their store and we think it would be well to 
look for some other. : 


Continuing, Cardon pointed out: 


The leather that we send you is extremely well tanned and perhaps 
better than any in the market; but by some accident, is not what it will 
be in the future and is a little too dark which is against its appearance. 
For that reason we wish that you will not mention that it comes from our 
factory.7? 


This letter reveals the specialization within the leather trade 
as well as several ominous signs: first, in attempting to establish 
a new account Cardon and Company consigns leather which is 
admittedly below par; secondly, they are too willing to turn 
over one of the most important aspects of their business—leather 
sales—to an impersonal commission merchant; thirdly, they ex- 
hibit a certain naiveté in hoping that their name will not be 
associated with a poor quality leather; and finally, by circum- 
stance, they are forced to deal with smaller, less dependable firms 
in Philadelphia. 

At first a variety of leather was manufactured at Hagley: 
“We make . . . a considerable quantity of calf skins and some 
harness leather, both of the first quality and highly finished.” ™ 
But after three years the “ Chief business ’’ was “ the tanning of 
- Sole leather,” * although red and black morocco continued to 
be produced from sheep and goat skin. The black goat was for 
the coach makers, the yellow sheep for the hatters. In addition 
Cardon and Company tanned boot linings, and “ cut boot legs 
of every kind,” * and in 1824 they even purchased “ 20 Buffaloe 
Hides ” which presumably were tanned.” Leather from Hagley 
sold in Philadelphia for twenty-six to thirty cents a pound and 


72 Cardon and Company to John Vaughan, June 30, 1817, letter book. 

73 Ibid. 

74. Letter book, Cardon and Company, March 1, 1819. 

75 Tbid., June 27, 1817. See also letters of April 15 and November 3, 4, 1817. 
78 Day book, 1823-1827, A. Cardon and Company (OSOR). 
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was presumed by the manufacturer to be ‘“‘ among the best in 
this Country.” ” 

Baron Klinkowstrém “ saw a bundle ” of leather at Hagley 
in March, 1818, tanned’ by a new process. The process was 
undoubtedly the Seguin method, or a slight modification of it, 
and Klinkowstrém judged the leather produced “ as fine as West 
Indian leather in firmness and strength.” A less reliable ob- 
server, John Palmer, was also impressed by this process of tanning 
which tanned “a hide as well and as thoroughly in two months 
as in ten years.” When Klinkowstrém had inquired about Car- 
don’s methods he found it was a secret, one which would “ not 
be a mystery for any long time here.” ** Unfortunately research 
has not verified Klinkowstrém’s prediction and, even today, the 
exact details of Cardon’s technique remain a mystery. 

The firm’s business practices were more conventional than 
their method of tanning. Like other tanners, they usually pur- 
chased hides from curriers and returned leather in payment. 
The currier then sold the leather at a two and one-half to three 
per cent commission, after which he credited the tanner with 
the proceeds of the leather sales. In the case of Cardon and 
Company, the account usually was in the currier’s favor, with 
Cardon merely receiving credit for the leather sold to be applied 
against the next order of hides.” 

By 1821, the “Tan Yard at Hagley on the Brandywine ” 
was processing 3000 hides and 350 cords of bark annually. The 
cost of raw material (bark and hides) was $12,000 and the eight 
men employed by the firm received a total of $2400 a year in 
wages. Cardon listed the product manufactured as “ Principally 
Sole leather” with no mention of morocco. The capitalization 
of the firm now stood at $16,000, but by Cardon’s own admission 
“the increase of the prices of raw Hides which has lately taken 
place, and the depreciation in the price of leather render at 
present this Branch of manufacture unprofitable.” ® Cardon 


? 


77 Letter book, Cardon and Company, March 1, 1819. 

78 Scott, Klinkowstrém, p. 54. John Palmer, Journal of Travels in the United States 
of North America (London, 1818), p. 21. 

79 For example see A. Cardon and Company to Timothy Abbott and Co., in 
letter book, July 11, 1824. 

80 Census schedule, A. Cardon and Company (undated), in Industrial Statistics 


for the State of Delaware, 1820 (National Archives, Washington, D.C., microfilm, 
Hagley Museum). 


, 
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was expressing a view similar to that of most New Castle County 
tanners. Further, the size of his tannery was comparable to the 
larger ones in the area, with approximately eighty-six vats, 
several out-buildings, and a bark mill.** 

Actually, Cardon and Company typifies the operations of 
most manufacturers of the period, especially in regard to trans- 
portation and the procurement of raw materials. The Brandy- 
wine tanners used most of the existing transportation facilities. 
The shallop, the packet, and the steamboat, as well as the Phila- 
delphia stagecoach, plus wagons, and even a sleigh ® carried 
hides or transported leather between Wilmington and the prin- 
cipal markets of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New York. The 
river and the turnpike roads were the main arteries. Mostly, 
the Warner packet was used for freight, either the sloop Mary 
Ann or the sloop Fame, but for business trips to Philadelphia 
Cardon preferred the steamboat.** For a ‘“‘ Journey to Phila- 
delphia” on September 5, 1817, he submitted the following 
expense account: 


Steamboat going 1.00 
Breakfast .50 
Stamp paper 35 
Stay in Philadelphia 7.50 
Steamboat coming back & baggage 1.25 

10.60 


Brandywine 9ber 9th 1817 
A. Cardon ** 


A tannery required a variety of raw materials and services. 
The obvious ones were hides and bark, but others were necessary 
such as dyes, acid, and lime as well as the services of wagoners, 


81 See accounts current, A. Cardon and Company, 1815-1829 (OSOR) ; specifically, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company in account with A. Cardon and Company, 
December 31, 1828; December 31, 1829. In addition see bills miscellaneous, A. Cardon 
and Company (OSOR, Tannery, Box 1), undated. For good descriptions of Delaware 
tanneries of this period see Delaware Gazette, September 17, 1791; April 16, 1817; 
March 3, 1826; and January 20, 1837. 

82 For the use of a sleigh see Cardon and Company to Clement Bready, December 
13, 1821, in letter book. : 

83 See letter book, Cardon and Company, December 9, 1816, et passim. 

84 A. Cardon’s expense statement, November 5, 1817, in bills miscellaneous, Cardon 


and,Company (OSOR, Tannery, Box 1). 
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smiths, and millwrights. A ready source of hides was a pre- 
requisite and the cattle industry in New Castle, Kent, Sussex, 
and Chester counties provided the area with an abundant supply. 
To supplement this, Delaware tanners turned to Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, or New York. 

Typically, Cardon sought hides wherever he could find them 
and bought wherever the price was right. In the early nineteenth 
century South American hides were desired for sole leather, and 
these were obtained in many ways. For example, Cardon wrote 
to John Vaughan in Philadelphia: 


We yesterday saw in the papers the arrival of the Ship Hope from Monte- 
video with Hides consigned to G. Strawbridge. Would you be so kind 
as to ascertain if the hides are of Ist quality . . . [and] what price is 
asked.*> 


Hides from Buenos Aires, La Plata, and La Guaira were 
obtained through Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York im- 
porters for tanning at Hagley.* 

‘The trade in hides took many forms, although the following 
letter to a Baltimore merchant is typical: “Let us know the 
time you might be ready to send on the Hides that we could 
send a waggon load of leather and bring back a load of Hides.” ** 


Not all imported hides were good. More often than not, 
they were worm eaten and rotten, being described, quite aptly, 
as putrid. Often the stench of hides, fleshings, and remainders 
was the tannery’s most distinguishing characteristic. In 1819, 
Cardon received such a shipment from Philadelphia, and to his 
disgust found “ none of the Laguira Hides . . . worth Tanning ”’ 
nor “ the Buenosayres . . . worth working.” * 


Cardon dealt in domestic as well as imported hides, and was 


alert to all possible sources of supply. He wrote to William 
Jenkins in 1822: 


When coming back from Pha. ... Mr. John Wilcox . . . mentioned that 


85 Letter book, Cardon and Company, March 9, 1822. 


86 See letter book, Cardon and Company, December 4, 1819; January 12, 1822; 
and January 19, 1822. 


87 Cardon and Company to Nixon Wilson, August 7, 1819, letter book. 
88 To Samuel and Frederick Faring [Foering], July 7, 1819, letter book. 
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he thought you would get this season 2000 Slaughter hides more than 


a 


_ you wanted, and that you probably would have some to dispose of.8° 


Despite Cardon’s efforts to trade in Baltimore and New York, 
Philadelphia remained the main source of raw hides. Samuel 
and Frederick Faring (or Foering) ; George Flomerfelt; Eldridge 
and Brick; John Vaughan; and Timothy Abbott were the prin- 
cipal suppliers and, with the exception of Vaughan, all were 
curriers who at one time or another handled Cardon’s leather. 

Equally as important as the acquisition of raw hides was 
the problem of procuring tanbark. To solve it Cardon and 
Company (as other Delaware tanners) operated a bark mill as 
an integral part of their business, filling their own needs for 
tannin as well as supplying quercitron for the dye trade. From 
1820 to 1822, Cardon’s best customer for ground bark was 
Robert E. Griffith, merchant of Philadelphia. In March, 1821 
Griffith agreed for one year to take “ all the Quercitron or black 
oak Bark, that they may or can manufacture . . . at their mill on 
the Brandywine River.” * 

It was Cardon’s opinion that his mill could “grind the 
bark better and quicker than any establishment of the kind we 
know,’ ** because “ our Way of grinding the bark” was “on a 
much better plan” than any other.** This improved method 
was simply grinding “ under stones the same as a grist mill.” * 

In the Delaware region, the bark of the black or quercitron 
oak, the white oak, and the red or Spanish oak were the common 
tannin yielders. In addition to oak, hemlock, sumac, willow, 
cherry, and horse chestnut yielded tannin.* Bark supplies were 
usually purchased in the spring; if the price was right out of 


89 To Williams Jenkins, January 28, 1822, letter book, Although South American 
hides were much desired, domestic or slaughter hides were used for many purposes, 
“viz: uppers for shoes and boots, Harnesses, and the construction of carriages of 
pleasure, mail bags, saddelery, engine hose, rigging and for all purposes where flexibility 
is required, also for sole leather.” See census schedule, Jackson and Webb, May, 1821 
(Industrial Statistics, State of Delaware) . : 

90 Agreement with Robert E. Griffith for Delivery of Bark, Ground, March 29, 
1821, in Griffith Correspondence (OSOR, Box 127). 

91 Letter book, Cardon and Company, November 9, 1820. 

92 Tbid., October 28, 1820. 

93 Ibid., October 2, 1820. ; 

94 Campbell Morfit, The Arts of Tanning, Currying, and Leather-Dressing (Phila- 
delphia, 1852) , ch. VI and VII. 
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season purchases were often made. Once again it was the currier 
who was in a favored situation. Bark dealers demanded cash, 
and in the bark season it was customary “for the Tanners to 
claim some assistance from the Curriers.” ** In his ten years of 
operation, Cardon was forced to borrow heavily from each 
currier with whom he dealt: 


We have now to ask you a favour, which we hope you will not deny 
us as on it depends entirely our getting our supply of bark this season. 
We want 1500 Dolls. for that purpose, and rely upon your constantly 
liberal dealing with us to advance us that sum in 3 different notes at 
90 days. Say one of 535.06, one of 485.25 & one of 479.69 the whole amt. 


of which you shall receive in leather between this and the latter part of 
May.*® - 


The dependence: was real since Cardon admittedly had no 
other means to purchase bark. Thus, the currier often acted 
as the tanner’s purchaser, sales agent, and financier. 

Southern Delaware was the center of the state’s bark industry, 
with most of the bark used at Hagley coming from there. Each 
year Cardon went “down the Delaware for the purpose of 
getting some bark,” visiting dealers in Milford, Smyrna, 
Georgetown, Milton, and Camden; occasionally he made in- 
quiries at Cantwell’s Bridge. 

At times Cardon was forced to buy in Philadelphia, because 
“Some of the People below do not stick to their contracts for 
bark as well as they ought to.” Nevertheless, most of it came 
from “ below.” For example, in two years, Cardon purchased 
$6768.09 worth of bark from Joseph Oliver of Milford, and 
during the course of ten years bark prices averaged between $8 
and $15 a cord. Cardon paid $23 a ton for “ blf{ack] oak bark 
shaved, that is ready to manufacture,” and after grinding he sold 
the quercitron for $42 a ton. Delivery was effected in many 
ways and, on one occasion, a Philadelphia merchant was told: 
“Should you desire to have the Quercitron delivered at the 
mouth of the Creek, we would be willing to do it, and provided 
we were positively apprized of the time your Vessel would come 

95 Letter book, Cardon and Company, May 12, 1823. 


96 Tbid., April 28, 1820. 
97 Ibid., November 28, 1817. 
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down, we would have ready the quantity wanted.” In this 
manner quercitron was shipped to England from Hagley in 
the 1820’s.* 

Most of the practical problems encountered by the Hagley 
tannery involved transportation—getting bark to their mill. The 
bark industry was closely connected to the shallop trade and 
boats were difficult to procure. On arrival in Wilmington they 
had to be’ met by wagons and drivers who carted the bark to 
the Brandywine. This required coordination and boat captains 
were frequently asked to send “one of the Crew” to Hagley 
so that “ we may look for the Teams.” It was Cardon’s experi- 
ence that in a flour milling city one “could procure . . . teams 
more easily before, than during harvest.” * 

Through the ten years of operation, letters such as the 
following were commonplace: 


Our Stock of bark being nearly exhausted, the object of this is to request 
you to send on as soon as possible the 50 cords . . . which you promised 
to send up as soon as boats could be procured, which must be the case 
now, as they no doubt had since the opening of the navigation, time 
enough to make 2 or 8 trips either to the City or to the Mills with the 
grain taken in at your place during the Winter.1 


A new concern, in a highly competitive business, consistently 
found bark the most difficult raw material to obtain. 

Other materials were used by the tannery, but in less bulk. 
Oil of vitriol (sulfuric acid), lime, and dye stuffs were pur- 
chased; and du Pont de Nemours and Company provided various 
services, including blacksmithing, millwrighting, and wagoning. 
Titus Mosely did the wagoning, William Murphy the mill- 
wrighting, and, generally speaking, the tanners found du Pont a 
great convenience, either to conduct business for them in Phila- 
delphia, to secure credit, or to provide transportation.” 


98 Ibid., May 13, 1818; Invoice of Bark . . . on account of A. Cardon by Joseph G. 
Oliver & Co., 1822-1823 (OSOR, Tannery, Box 1); Letter book, Cardon and Company, 
March 12, July 23, 1821; Robert E. Griffith to A. Cardon and Company, March 31, 
1821, Griffith Correspondence (OSOR, Box 127). 

99 Letter book, Cardon and Company, June 28, 1821. 

100 [bid., March 26, 1822. , 

101 See Hagley Shop ledger, 1813-1837 (OSOR, Gunpowder Misc.) ; letter book, 
Cardon and Company, passim. All of the Cardon and Company accounts reflect 
the dependency of the concern on E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company. 
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Sicilian sumac was purchased to tan morocco leather along 
with such dyes as Nicaragua wood (black) , silver grey cochineal 
(castilian red), barberry (yellow), and indigo to give it the 
desired color. These materials were purchased from Meggeson 
Laplante and Company, and Samuel Wetherill and Sons of 
Philadelphia, or from Anthony Girard in New York.*” Within 
the Brandywine milling community, Cardon supplied “ Leather 
for [the] powder yard ” as well as belt leather to textile millers 
William Young, Victor and Charles du Pont and Company, 
Duplanty, McCall and Company, and John Siddall.*** Cardon 
also sold these firms dye drugs and bark, presumably quercitron. 
Besides this, the textile manufacturers purchased fleshings and 
remainders for glue, plus hundreds of bushels of hair.*°* In 
1817, even ‘ The Sunday School society’ purchased ten and a 
half bushels of hair from the tannery, but for what purpose is 
not clear.’ 

Generally, the tannery at Hagley operated exactly as did 
other Delaware leather manufacturers. They produced the same 
product, used the same raw materials, utilized the same trans- 
portation facilities and traded in the same market. Aside from 
an accelerated process of manufacturing leather (which at the 
time was of questionable value) , A. Cardon and Company was 
a typical early nineteenth century tannery, suffering most of 
the stringencies of the period. 


Ii 


Following the depression of 1819, Gardon complained of the 
“ depreciated state of leather ” and of “ the scarcity of Money.” 


102 See Cardon and Company to Anthony Girard, December 2, 1816; and to 
Meggesson Laplante and Company, December 9, 1816, et passim, in letter book. In 
addition see day book, 1815-1822, Cardon and Company, December 31, 1816; June 11, 
1817; December 31, 1817, et passim. 

108 For leather sold to the gunpowder yards see E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company in account with A. Cardon and Company, June 30, 1821, in accounts current, 
Cardon and Company, 1815-1827. For belt leather sold to Brandywine textile manu- 
factures see Ledger, Cardon and Company, 1816-1825, May 5, 1817 (Wm. Young); 
July 9, 1817 (V. & Ch. du Pont); July 5, 1817 (Duplanty and M’Call); January 3, 
1821 (John Siddall). 

104 See the accounts of the above mentioned cotton and woolen millers in Cardon’s 
day book, 1815-1822, and ledger, 1816-1825. 

105 Day book, Cardon and Company, 1815-1822, December 31, 1817. 
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_ His correspondence was gloomier still in 1822 and after the 
failure of two customers, he wrote that “ the profits are already 
scant enough on leather . . . [so] secure the most you can of our 

_-share as well as yours, and of course you had better take 10 
shillings per pound than nothing at all.’°° 

Earlier he had told one concern that it was “ utterly impos- 
sible for us to send you any cash at present.” By the end of 
1824 the future of the tannery on the Brandywine was not bright. 
Cardon had extended his resources and his credit to the breaking 
point. Constant borrowing to buy bark, to purchase hides, or 
to expand the business had pushed the concern deeply into debt. 
‘The cost of bark and hides had never been higher and the price 
of leather was low. In 1824 ‘‘ embarrassment began to be evi- 
dent. ... A. Cardon used the signature of the firm to accept some 
drafts of his personal creditors to the amount of $4000 which he 
paid out of the funds of the concern, or to speak more correctly 
by contracting new debts in the name of the concern.” *” 

Things went from bad to worse and by the spring of 1825 
Cardon and Bidermann had “ agreed . . . to finish tanning what 
was on hand in order to bring the concern to a close.” In the 
same year, Cardon left Hagley and moved to Harrisburg where 
he had “ been offered great advantages ”’ *°* to manage a tannery 
for Eldridge and Brick and Company—a concern that Cardon 
and Company owed well over three thousand dollars. 

In November he wrote from Harrisburg that he had agreed 
to give Eldridge and Brick the tan vats at Hagley in “ partial 
payment of our debt.” This met with objection on the part of 
E. I. du Pont who apparently was to pay the cost of transporting 
the equipment from the Brandywine to Harrisburg. ‘The vats 
were ready for shipment when du Pont balked. Such stubborn- 
ness was interpreted by Cardon only “as Mr. Victor says . . . 
when one loses one is in bad humor.” Realizing this, Cardon 
desired “ to finish as soon as possible the business on the Brandy- 


wine.’ 7° 


106 Cardon and Company to G. and A. P. Shannon, April 19, 1820, and to Timothy 
Abbott and Company, December 20, 1822, in letter book. i 

107 To S. and F. Faring, June 20, 1822, in ibid.; “ Statement written by Bidermann 
in B. G. du Pont, E. I. du Pont, XI, 254. 

108 Ibid. Zi 

109 A. Cardon to A. Bidermann, November 13, 24, 1825, Cardon Correspondence 
(OSOR, Box 56). 
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The situation was so confused in the next several months 
that in Cardon’s absence no one was competent to judge when 
leather was to be taken from the tan vats. In January of 1826, 
a Philadelphia concern was informed: 


Our Mr. Cardon is not here at present. We understand from him that 
some of the leather tanned is yours, but we think that he meant to wait 
to send it till the whole of what belongs to you should be ready in order 
to settle at the same time for the exp[ens]es of tanning. Any how in his 
absence we do not know your leather and we shall have to wait his 
return which is to take place in a couple of weeks.**° 


While some were worried about their leather, others wanted 
money, including Eldridge and Brick, the firm which Cardon 
left Hagley to join. Instead of cash, however, they received the 
following: 


It would be . . . wrong in us to lose any time in informing you that it 
will not be in our power to settle for the balance . . . in the short time 
you seem to wish it, nor in the manner proposed. It is with much surprise 
that we learn that our Mr. Cardon has offered you Messers. DuPont's 
accept[ance] for the same, as in fact far from having any claims against 
this gentle[man], our concern is already to a large amount in their debt. 
We are now engaged in closing the accounts of our concern and have to 
request of you the indulgence of sum [sic] time for the settlement of the 
balance due you."? 


In short, as a correspondent was later informed, ‘‘ when Mr. 
C removed from here to the Neighbourhood of Harrisburg he 
left the remaining partner without any adequate means to pay 
the heavy claims ag[ains|t the concern.” ** By 1826, creditors 
had begun claiming equipment from the tanyard at Hagley,7* 


110'To William and James Prichett, January 7, 1826, in letter book, Cardon and 


Company, 1816-1827. In addition, see letter dated March 11, 1826 to Eldridge and 
Brick. 


111 To Eldridge and Brick, January 7, 1826, in ibid. 
112 Cardon and Company to F. Faring [Foering], August 5, 1827. 
118 Statement of the Articles taken from A. Cardon and Company by and on 
account of Eldridge and Brick [June, 1826], in bills misc. (OSOR, Tannery, Box 1): 
1 Large Craine to Haul the Limes 
4 Frames to hang the Hides in the lime 
1 Small Crane with gearing [to hang hides in the lime] 
10 brass Cocks 


2 grinding stones with Spindle pulleys and boxes to 
Tun on 
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and for all practical purposes the operation of the firm had come 
to an end. 

Following the example of E. I. du Pont, Cardon had con- 
-stantly expanded his business by borrowing, enlarging his physi- 
cal plant, and striving to increase his sales. The great difference 
was that good gunpowder was at a premium whereas fine leather 
was a surfeit in the market. Gunpowder mills were rare, tan- 
neri€s were not; the former properly managed could not fail 
to succeed, the latter, even with Divine management, would 
have been hard pressed. A more cautious, perceptive individual 
might have successfully prolonged the life of the firm but it 
would have been only a question of time until an expanding 
line of powder mills had pushed the Hagley tanners from the 
banks of the Brandywine. In 1809, E. I. du Pont had warned 
that the region was crowded with tanneries and that there was 
room for no more. By 1826, he had been proved correct. ‘There 
remained only the formality of ending the partnership and the 
larger task of closing the accounts. 

The actual dissolution was delayed so that the creditors 
would not present all their claims at once. In May, 1830 the 
following document was drawn: 


Dissolution of Partnership 

Notice is hereby given that the Partnership formerly existing 
between Alexander Cardon, James Anthony Bidermann & 
Charles Dalmas in the business of Tanning leather and grinding 
Bark, and which was carried on under the firm of A. Cardon & 
Co. was duly dissolved on the first day of June A.D. 1826 at 
which period the said Partnership ceased and has not since been 
continued or renewed. 

James Anthony Bidermann 


Wilmington, Del. Charles Dalmas 
May 20 A.D. 1830 A. Cardon 114 
A Chain to haul the Hides fr. the limes block 
1 Tan Fork 
2 rollers with the Spindle, balts, and pinions 
25 bark bags 


1 crank and 2 pulleys 
In addition, see Cardon and Company to Eldridge and Brick, July 16, 1826, in letter 


book. 
114 Dissolution of Partnership, May 20, 1830 (OSOR, P. S. du Pont Collection) . 
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From 1826 to 1829, confusion cleared and tempers cooled and 
the books were brought up to date. The tally showed that in 
slightly over ten years the firm had lost $43,303.03. Of this, 
$33,440.92 was owed to E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company 
as follows: by Bidermann, $11,059.56; by Cardon, $10,769.63; 
and by Dalmas, $12,321.94." 

When the accounts were finally closed Bidermann “ or his 
friends ” had paid debts for the tannery amounting to about 
$35,000. He ‘“ continued to settle with the creditors ”’ until only 
a small sum remained unpaid. All of Bidermann’s payments 
were based on the supposition that Cardon was without funds, 
which in fact appears not to have been the case. By 1829, Cardon 
had over $40,000 invested in an iron furnace in Dauphin County, 
Pennsylvania. Charles Dalmas, the silent partner, was absolved 
from responsibility and lost “ only the $2000 he originally put 
insthe stocksus¢ 

How had Bidermann paid the debts of the firm and who 
were his friends? Actually it was quite simple; the money came 
from the Du Pont Company and E. I. du Pont was the friend who 
concurred in such a procedure. When the books of the powder 
company were audited in 1834 the debt of the tannery after 
absorbing all outstanding obligations was listed as $55,148.92. 
Unlike the debts of the Hagley cotton and Louviers woolen 
mill ventures, this financial obligation was assumed by Bider- 
mann and not by E. I. du Pont. When E. IJ. du Pont’s estate was 
divided the tannery was clearly listed as a Du Pont Company 
deficit—one for which Bidermann took full responsibility. The 
debt of A. Cardon and Company was subtracted from Bider- 
mann’s total assets in the powder company which, after the 
$55,148.92 tanning loss was deducted, still amounted to $86,- 
517.16.4* Thus the losses of the tanning venture were tempor- 
arily assumed by E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company. 


‘ 


115 Statements of Profit and Loss 1, 2, and 3 from the books of A. Cardon and 
Company, 1816 to 1829 (OSOR, Tannery, Box Le 

116 “ Statement written by Bidermann ” in B. G. du Pont, E. I. du Pont, XI, 255-57; 
McLane Report, Il, 196, 228. 

117 See journal, 1832-1834, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, November 1, 
1834 (OSOR). 


118 Antoine Bidermann to brothers and sisters, March 1, 1837 (Allan J. Henry 
Collection, Box 16, Hagley Museum) . 
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With the accounts settled, the Hagley tannery was quickly 
forgotten. Of the original partners only Bidermann remained 
on the Brandywine where for a time (1834-1837) he became the 
- head of E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company. Of the physical 
plant only a single stone building remains, giving mute testi- 
mony to the activities of Cardon and his associates. To revive 
Delaware's sagging leather industry, only time was needed. The 
first quarter of the nineteenth century had been difficult indeed, 
but by the 1850’s there was a resurgence. Leather factories 
replaced the antiquated but more picturesque tanyards, and 
empirical methods gave way to a more advanced industrial 
technology. It was the lot of A. Cardon and Company to have 
heralded the change. 


James A. Bayard and the Millgans 
A Long Gloss on a Short Letter 


By Joun A. Munroe * 


Society of Delaware by Mrs. George L. Batchelder, Jr., 
of Beverly, Massachusetts, is the following letter from the 
first Senator James Bayard to Catherine Milligan: 


MONG a group of papers recently given to the Historical 


Washington 20 Feby 1812 
My dear Madam 

I beg pardon for suffering two days to escape me without answering 
your letter of the 15th inst which I had the pleasure to receive on the 18%. 

I much fear from what you state that you will find some perplexity 
in the title to the house which you have agreed to purchase, which will 
occasion delay if not embarrassment in completing the purchase. 

If the title were in Miss Deschappelles at the time of her Marriage, 
there can be no power of Attorney which will enable Mr Bauduy to 
convey the property. And the title can be obtained only by a joint 
conveyance of husband & wife with a private examination of the wife 
in conformity to our act of assembly. You will of course pay no money 
till you have a better prospect of a valid title being made. 

You need not however say anything decisive to Bauduy till my return 
when the case may be better understood and arranged. 

The intelligence from Princeton has caused me some anxiety. I 
flattered myself that our Boys would have been exemplary Students. 
There had been no complaint against them while at St. Mary’s College 
and to find them breaking the rules of the institution with their eyes 
open so soon after their arrival at Princeton is matter of surprize & 
alarm. I have written a feeling and a pretty sharp letter to Richard 
and most positively interdicted the use of any ardent spirits or segars. 
I am not informed of particulars and infer his transgression only from 
an item in the account he sent me. 


* Dr. Munroe is Professor of History at the University of Delaware. 
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| I will take occasion as you desire it to write to John and give him 
_Iy best advice. 

George has been here some time and had his full share of the gaiety 
_& dissipation of the place. He has dined with the two Ministers, & the 
President & seen all the best company of the city. He will probably 
take to himself the whole credit of being very well received in all societies 
into which he has gone, but I can tell him he owes a good part of it 
to the fame of the pretty Sisters he is known to have in Wilmington. 

He talks of leaving in the beginning of the next week. 

We have been several times amused with rumours of adjournment, 
but I believe now they were intended for some political purpose and 
at no time had any serious ground. 

The prospect before us is dark & gloomy. Without Britain yields 
the point (which is not to be expected) I see not how war is to be 
avoided. 

We are stationary at present and waiting for intelligence by the 
Constitution & Hornet. 

Nothing decisive will take place before the arrival of the Hornet and 
she is not expected before April. 

Do you retain your insurance stocks? They are very precarious and 
yet I cannot advise you to sell. It is impossible to go through life without 
incurring risks. 

I beg you to present me with all possible kindness & good will to 
the Girls and to be 

Assured of the sincere friendship & respect 
With which I shall ever remain 
Your obt Sert 


J. A. Bayard 


The author of this letter, James Asheton Bayard (1767- 
1815), was a statesman of ability who wrote and spoke well and 
lived high. It was his misfortune that the greater part of his 
Congressional service—he was Representative from Delaware 
from 1797 to 1803 and Senator from 1805 to 1813—came at a 
time when his party was in an almost hopeless minority. It was 
his further misfortune to die when he was only forty-eight years 
old, at the height of his career, very soon after participating in 
the successful peace negotiations at Ghent, where Albert Galla- 
tin, Henry Clay, and John Quincy Adams were his colleagues. 
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Yet in spite of such impediments to his career and therefore 
to his fame, he has not been altogether neglected by historians. 
A study of his Congressional career by Morton Borden was pub- 
lished in 1955,* and two collections of his letters have appeared 
in print: the first edited by Henry C. Conrad and published in 
1901 by this Society; * the second edited by Elizabeth Donnan 
and published in 1915 by the Government Printing Office for 
the American Historical Association.’ 

Miss Donnan’s collection of Bayard papers includes an inter- 
esting diary he kept during part of his long stay abroad from 
1813 to 1815 as a peace negotiator. On this trip—to St. Peters- 
burg, Paris, and London, as well as Ghent—Bayard was accom- 
panied by a young man named George Baldwin Milligan (the 
“ George” of the preceding letter), a neighbor of his, twice a 
neighbor indeed, both in Wilmington, Delaware, and in Cecil 
County, Maryland. 

For Bayard had two homes, one in Wilmington, where he 
practiced law, and one about twenty miles to the west and south, 
in Bohemia Manor on the eastern shore of the Elk River. Here 
he had inherited land (through Bayard progenitors) and married 
land (through Ann Bassett, daughter of Governor-Senator-Judge 
Richard Bassett). “I go there,’’ he wrote of Bohemia, “ with a 
pleasure that I scarcely go any where else.’ * And here, as else- 
where, he made friends easily. 

Among these friends was another landed, legal gentleman, 
one Robert Milligan, formerly of St. Andrew’s and of the Middle 
‘Temple, London, and later of Philadelphia (where he enter- 
tained George Washington in 1787), Wilmington, and Cecil 
County. He too had inherited land (through his father, George 
Milligan, and his grandfather, John Baldwin) and married land 
(through Sarah Cantwell Jones, of New Castle County, Dela- 
ware). In Cecil County he lived in a house called Bohemia, built 
by his father or grandfather on the south side of a small river 


1The Federalism of James A. Bayard (New York). 

2“ Letters of James Asheton Bayard, 1802-1814,” Papers of the Historical Society 
of Delaware, XXXI (Wilmington) . 

8“ Papers of James A. Bayard, 1796-1815,” American Historical Association, Annual 
Report for 1913, 11 (Washington) . 

4To Andrew Bayard, April 2, 1805, Donnan, “ Bayard Papers,’ p. 163. 
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_that separated his land from the Bohemia Manor lands of the 
_ Bayards and the Bassetts. The river was, of course, called the 


_ 


Bohemia. 


Before Robert Milligan died in 1806, he had James Bayard 
prepare a will for him, and then, in a self-drawn codicil, he 
bequeathed to Bayard “a handsome double barrelled fowling 
piece which he will please accept as a small testimony of my 
friendship.” The executrix of the Milligan estate, according to 
the will, was to be Robert’s formidable spinster sister Catherine, 
who had lived with his family and looked after his children since 
his wife’s death in 1796. For managing the considerable estate 
—Robert Milligan’s farms included about 5000 acres—the will 
awarded Catherine Milligan $500 annually, and to that sum 
Robert, on second thought, ordered another $1000 a year added 
for the board of his children, who were to “live not only under 
the Guardianship but in the house with their aunt.” As the 
children came of age and as Catherine was gradually relieved 
both of the expense of their board and of the care of their estates, 
her annuity was gradually to be reduced to $300, a sum that was 
to be paid to her as long as she remained unmarried.° 


From the time of Robert Milligan’s death, his sister reared 
his children and managed his estate. As she saw the children 
going off to school, coming of age, marrying, Catherine Milligan 
considered establishing a home for herself, apparently being 
settled in that celibate state which alone entitled her, once the 
children were of age, to a continuation of Robert’s annuity. ‘The 
house she considered buying was at Seventh and Market Streets, 
Wilmington, on the southwest corner, and it belonged to Ber- 
nard Sassenay and his wife, formerly Fortunée Prudence Julienne 
Claudine Bretton Deschapelle.* The lady and her husband were 
both French émigrés, she being the daughter of a wealthy San 
Domingan planter. Her father lived in a mansion farther down 
Market Street; her sister was the wife of the locally famous Pierre 


5 Will of Robert Milligan, Will Book Q-l, p. 196 (Register of Wills Office, 
Wilmington) . Ry | 
¢ Deed a F-5, pp. 548-52 (Recorder of Deeds Office, Wilmington) . 
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Bauduy;* but why she should, before her marriage, have pur- 
chased the entire northern end of the block south of Seventh 
Street and bounded by Market and Shipley is not clear. 

However, she did buy it, and in two tracts. The first, border- 
ing Seventh Street, she purchased from Eleazer McComb, a 
merchant, and his wife Lydia in 1798. And then, as if purposely 
to put together a tract for a house, she acquired a strip twenty 
feet wide from John Dickinson in 1799. Quite possibly Fortunce 
Deschapelle was being used as a purchaser on behalf of an alien, 
perhaps her future husband. This is but surmise; all that is 
known is that on these two lots a “ Capital Messuage or man- 
sion,” in the language of the deed, was erected by Bernard 
Sassenay, or “ M. Sarsney,” in the language of Elizabeth Mont- 
gomery.® 

Thus one can understand why James Bayard premises his 
advice upon the condition that the title to the property was in 
the hands of “ Miss Deschappelles ’’ at the time of her marriage. 
By a Delaware statute of 1811, no sale of land by a husband and 
wife was valid if the wife had a dower right in the land unless 
she should have been examined separately—“ taken apart from 
her husband ”’—for assurance that she was not acting under com- 
pulsion.° 

The property that Catherine Milligan wanted to buy had 
belonged to Mme. Sassenay before her marriage, and therefore, 
as Bayard advised, it could not be sold by any agent with power 
of attorney, not even by her brother-in-law, Bauduy. The title 
could be “ obtained only by a joint conveyance of husband & 
nete in Bayard’s words, ‘‘ with a private examination of the 
wife. 

Perhaps the Sassenays had already left Wilmington, and if 
so that would mean greater “ delay if not embarrassment” in 
the completion of the purchase. According to Elizabeth Mont- 
gomery, Bernard Sassenay ‘‘ was of the household of the Duke 


7 Elizabeth Montgomery, Reminiscences of Wilmington (Philadelphia, 1851), p. 286; 
[Marie Joseph Louis Garesché], Biography of Lieut. Col. Julius P. Garesché (Phila- 
delphia, 1887), pp. 21-22. The Garesché biography spells these names “Breton Des 
Chapelles ” and “ Sassenaye” and refers to Bernard as the “ Marquis de Sassenaye.” 

8 Montgomery, Reminiscences, p- 189. 


9 Laws of the State of Delaware, IV (Wilmington, 1816), 461. 
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_ de Berri,” son of the Bourbon heir apparent, and “ returned to 
Paris after the restoration of the Bourbons.” ” The latter part 

of her statement is borne out by the deed of sale that was eventu- 
_ ally recorded in 1814. Then at last Catherine Milligan bought 

the Sassenay property for $4800, but the title was valid only 
after the signatures of the Sassenays were notarized in Paris, 
where Bernard Sassenay was described as a “ propriétaire, de- 
meurant a Paris, Rue de Varennes, Numéro Treize.” It was 
June 20, 1814, when the Sassenays appeared before the president 
of the “ Tribunal de premiére Instance du Départment de la 
Seine ”; Napoleon was on Elba and Louis XVIII ruled in France. 
But the appearance and the signatures of the Sassenays were not 
enough; Madame Fortunée had to be taken apart from her 
husband and thus privily her consent to the sale had to be 
obtained. Then a batch of documents was sent to Delaware, one 
testifying to the validity of the other in sequence till finally the 
capstone of these documents was signed by Isaac Cox Barnet, 
U.S. Consul at Paris, August 31, 1814. And the witnesses in 
Paris? One was James A. Bayard.” 


After advising Catherine Milligan on the purchase of a house, 
James Bayard shares with her his anxiety at “ intelligence from 
Princeton” concerning some irregular action by boys he ex- 
pected to be “‘ exemplary Students.” These boys who were, for 
the moment, so disappointing, were destined to some distinction 
in their later lives. One was Richard H. Bayard, James's son, 
who later married a Carroll of Maryland and became mayor of 
Wilmington, United States Senator (1836-1839 and 1841-1845) , 
and Chief Justice of Delaware. The other boy was John J. 
Milligan, Catherine’s nephew and ward, who married a Levy of 
Philadelphia and Cecil County, became a Representative in 
Congress (1831-1839), and was appointed an Associate Justice 
on the same day that Bayard, his lifelong friend and fellow Whig, 
became Chief Justice. iis 

As the letter suggests, Richard Bayard and John Milligan 


10 Montgomery, Reminiscences, p. 289. rat 
11 Deed Book F-5, pp. 548-52 (Recorder of Deeds Office, Wilmington) . 
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had previously attended St. Mary’s College, a Catholic school 
in Baltimore, from which they had just transferred to Princeton 
in 1811 with sophomore standing. ‘ I cannot say,’ wrote Senator 
Bayard, when a friend asked him about the Baltimore school, 
“ that I ever heard my son or John Milligan complain of the fare 
or treatment at St. Mary’s College, but I do not believe that the 
same attention is paid to the discipline of the institution or to 
the studies of the boys as heretofore.”’ * . 


Senator Bayard had no reason to be dissatisfied with the dis- 
cipline at Princeton. Just how Richard and John violated the 
Princeton regulations is not entirely clear, but “ ardent spirits ” 
and ‘“‘segars’’ seem implicated. More serious infractions—or 
more severe penalties—were to come. A year after this first 
difficulty Richard Bayard was expelled from Princeton by an 
angry faculty, which, ‘‘ collected at three oclock in the morning, 
in consequence of an unwarrantable ringing of the bell,” lost 
no time in avenging themselves for this untimely summons by 
dismissing the boy to whose room they were led by a cord tied 
to the bell clapper.** After several months, however, Richard 
was reinstated and was graduated with his class in 1814.** 


John Milligan was also expelled—in his senior year for re- 
fusing “to obey the lawful command of the presiding officer 
of the dining room ’’—but he was not reinstated, for he would 
not acknowledge the justice of his expulsion. Though he was 
not graduated with his class, he did receive the degree of Master 
of Arts from Princeton in 1834, when he was a Congressman. 


Perhaps John was too gay for the Princeton of 1814. In his 
sister’s commonplace book fifteen years later a friend entered 
some lines from Tom Moore, heading them “ Character of 
J. J. M.”—that is, John Jones Milligan: 


12°'To George Read, Wilmington, April 1, 1811 (collection of the Hon. Richard 
S. Rodney, New Castle) . 

18 James A. Bayard to unknown, Washington, Jan. 24, 1813 (Boston Public Library, 
copy at Memorial Library, University of Delaware, Newark); Princeton Faculty 
Minutes, Jan. 20, 1813 (for these and other excerpts from the minutes of the Princeton 
faculty and trustees I am indebted to Alexander Leitch, the Secretary of Princeton 
University) . 

14 Princeton Faculty Minutes, May 13, 18, 1813. 

15 Princeton Faculty Minutes, July 20, Aug. 2, 25, 1814; Princeton Trustees’ 
Minutes, Sept. 29, 1814; letter from Alexander Leitch, Feb. 27, 1958. 
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His humour as gay as the fire fly’s light, 

Play’d round every subject, & shone as it play’ d;- 
His wit, in the combat, as gentle as bright, 

Never carried a heart stain away on the blade. 


But the Princeton episode indicates he could be stubborn as well 
as witty. 


Senator Bayard next turns his attention to another boy (or 
young man) , George Baldwin Milligan, the oldest of Catherine 
Milligan’s wards, who is apparently visiting the Senator in Wash- 
ington and being warmly welcomed there. He has been dined 
by “ the two Ministers ’—undoubtedly Serurier and Foster, the 
French and British ministers resident and the most lavish hosts 
in town—and by President Madison, too. He has been especially 
politely received wherever he has gone, and though in his naiveté 
he may attribute this to his own merits, the Senator knows that 
the fame of George’s two pretty sisters has reached the lonely 
legislators in Washington and won George a warmer reception 
than any young male Milligan, even though his father had once 
entertained Congressmen, ought to have expected. 

The “ pretty Sisters”’ were Catherine and Lydia Milligan, 
and both girls, either by their beauty, or by their fortune, or by 
their wit, or, most likely, by all three, were the matrimonial 
prizes of distinguished young men. Lydia, called Lea, made a 
most auspicious marriage with Joseph Sims, Jr., son of a Phila- 
delphia merchant prince. ‘‘ Old Jos. Sims ”’ had built the finest 
house in Philadelphia (or so Sidney George Fisher thought) 
at the southwest corner of Ninth and Chestnut Streets. He also 
owned a country estate, Laurel Hill, now a cemetery, on the 
Schuylkill.” The Simsville Cotton Mill on the Brandywine, near 
Eleutherian Mills, was another Sims enterprise. Perhaps it 
brought Lea Milligan and young Joe Sims together—but neither 
the mill nor young Joe Sims nor his marriage to Lydia was 
attended by good fortune. The mill and young Joe were financial 


16 Catherine Milligan McLane’s Commonplace Book (in possession of Louis McLane 


Hobbins, Madison, Wisconsin) . 5 ; 
17“ The Diaries of Sidney George Fisher,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 


Biography, LXXVI, 190; LXXIX, 220. 
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failures, the marriage was childless, and Lydia was remembered 
as ‘‘ beautiful and unhappy.” 

The second pretty sister, Catherine (Kitty) Milligan, married 
a young man of less wealthy parentage but with a brighter future. 
Her husband was Louis McLane, son of Captain Allen McLane, 
the Collector of Customs at Wilmington and veteran Revolu- 
tionary partisan commander. The McLane ancestry was as 
Scotch as the Milligan but apparently more Gaelic and more 
plebeian. The McLanes (or Macleans) came from the Inner 
Hebrides to Philadelphia, where the Collector’s father was a 
leather-breeches maker, and this was the Collector’s trade, too, 
when he moved to Duck Creek, in the Lower Counties, and 
married the sheriff's daughter. Washington rewarded his mili- 
tary heroism with a federal appointment that, with diligence 
and pertinacity in the performance of his duties, brought him 
a modest fortune. His office and his ardent Federalism led him 
into close association with James Bayard. In friendship, Bayard 
took young Louis McLane into his office, and it may have been 
through the Bayard connection that Louis met Kitty Milligan. 

Their marriage was blessed with children and with worldly 
fame. Indeed, they had almost a surfeit of progeny—fourteen— 
and of position—Louis becoming proprietor of a Brandywine 
mill (across the creek from the Simsville factory) ; president of 
a bank, a canal, and a railroad; United States Representative; 
United States Senator; Minister to Great Britain (twice) ; Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; and Secretary of State. As Louis rose in 
the world, Kitty was his trusted helpmeet, his one confidante. 
She was “ gay, frank, and intelligent,” a Washington hostess 
said, “ so entertaining and agreeable that time literally flies when 
... With her.” Were she not so charming, this woman continued, 
she might have been called a “ rattle,” “ for she talked at such 
arate”: “* How many children have you with you,’ said I— 
‘Let me see—three and a half—am I not venturesome to come 
with unfinished work?’ ”’ #8 

Most of the McLane children made distinguished marriages 
or had distinguished careers. Rebecca married Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s youngest son; Lydia married General Joseph Johnston, 


18 Margaret Bayard Smith, The First Forty Years of Washington Society (New 
York, 1906) , 251-52, 260, 261, 319. 
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C.S.A. Robert became Governor of Maryland and, when a 
Bayard was Secretary of State, Minister to France. Louis, 4 
and Allen became president of Wells Fargo and of the Panama 
_ Mail Steamship Line respectively. 

As the fates dealt kindly with Kitty and Louis, they treated 
George Milligan with increasing severity. First, he became en- 
cumbered with debts, so heavy that he sold Bohemia—to Louis— 
and moved to the southwest, to Louisiana, to attempt a fresh 
start as a planter. There he was married—to an Urquhart— 
and briefly all went well. But soon calamity struck again. 
George and his wife visited Delaware with their first-born, a son, 
and planned to return to New Orleans by way of New York, 
where they would board a ship. On the day their ship sailed, 
the three Milligans and a servant took a hack from their New 
York hotel to the waterfront. By mistake their driver took them 
to the wrong pier, and as he tried, apparently in frantic haste, 
to turn his vehicle, the carriage was upset, and it and its passen- 
gers were thrown into the water. George was rescued, and his 
son, and the servant, but his wife was drowned.’® The son’s 
name was J. Bayard Milligan. 


The final topic in James Bayard’s letter is the approach of 
war with England. “A great many Gentlemen express them- 
selves anxious for war,” Bayard had written a friend in January, 
1812, “ but they don’t know how to get at it.” °° The ships 
Constitution and Hornet were expected to bring news from 
Europe of the reaction to American demands for better treat- 
ment of our merchant marine. The news they brought was 
not such as to divert the “ many Gentlemen . . . anxious for 
war,” and the “dark & gloomy” prospect of February was 
realized when war was declared by the United States approx1- 
mately four months later, on June 18, despite a strong plea by 
Bayard for delay of the declaration.” 

19 Niles’ Register, KXXVII (November 14, 1829), 182. 


20James A. Bayard to Caesar A. Rodney, Jan. 26, 1812 (collection of the late 
Mrs. Florence Bayard Hilles, Ommelanden) . ; 

21 Henry Adams, History of the United States of America, VI (New York, 1896) , 
229. On the news of the Constitution and the Hornet, see ibid., 215-17; J. Fenimore 
Cooper, History of the Navy of the United States of America, II (Cooperstown, 1846) , 


36-37. 
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Perhaps the insurance stock that Miss Milligan held was 
in a marine insurance firm. If so, it was a precarious investment 
in view of the threat of war. The Insurance Company of North 
America, a Philadelphia concern of which a James Milligan, 
possibly a relative, had been a director in 1801, was experiencing 
so many losses that it paid no dividend for the first half of 1812. 
James Bayard’s cousin, Andrew Bayard, had been a director of 
this firm, and Andrew’s in-laws, the Pettits, were influential in 
its management.” 

Whether Catherine Milligan held on to her stock is not 
known, but it is certain that despite the risks incurred in this 
life she was possessed of a fair competence when she died in 
1854, her estate being valued at $17,747.50.%* Risks had taken 
their toll, she declared in her will, where she referred to “ many 
losses . . . sustained from the derangement in the moneyed affairs 
of the Country.’’ Probably Catherine Milligan, like Richard 
Bayard and her nephew John and the bulk of the Delaware 
voters, had followed the doctrines of Federalism into Whiggery 
and was, even in her will, lamenting the fate of the Bank of the 
United States. It was to John Milligan that she turned at this 
hour, appointing him her executor and her residuary legatee. 
To him went her property in Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, and in Delaware, including the house bought from the 
Sassenays, “ where I reside.”’ “‘ I have always given my nephew,” 
she explained, “reason to believe that he should inherit the 
principal part of my estate.’’ 4 

James Bayard’s correspondent outlived him by almost forty 
years. She lived to see her family riven by political dispute, for 
her favorite nephew went to Washington as a Whig Representa- 
tive while Louis McLane sat in a Democratic cabinet. She saw 
the sons of James Bayard similarly divided; Richard became a 
Whig Senator and young James a Democratic Senator. Four 
decades brought many changes that Catherine Milligan observed 
from the Sassenay house where she had moved just in time for 
the first Wilmington Directory, in 1814, to list her there as 
“ Milligan Catharine, gentlewoman.”’ 

we Marquis James, Biography of a Business, 1792-1942: Insurance Company of 
North America (Indianapolis [1942]), 69, 89, 375, 380, 381, 382. 

23 Inventories, 1809-1881 (Register of Wills Office, Wilmington) . 


24 Will of Catherine Milligan, Will Book W-l, p. 1 (Register of Wills Office, 
Wilmington) . 


_ THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF DELAWARE 
DURING THE CIVIL WAR—Part V 


The End of the War 


By Haroip Bett Hancock 


Sherman was in Savannah, but Grant had been unable to 

break through the defenses of Richmond. A peace confer- 
ence was soon to end in failure. On the local scene, Democrats 
and Republicans viewed each other with extreme suspicion. 
Democrats feared arrest and interference at the polls by federal 
troops, and Republicans believed that their political opponents 
sent information, supplies, and recruits to the Confederacy. 

In his annual message in January, Governor Cannon recom- 
mended that bounties be granted to encourage enlistments, that 
resolutions of appreciation be passed in honor of volunteers, and 
that land for a fort near Lewes be granted to the federal govern- 
ment without restrictions. Since Delaware had all of the disad- 
vantages of slavery and none of its benefits—if there were any— 
he urged its speedy abolition by state law. Recognition of the 
large population of New Castle County should be made by 
increasing its share of representation in the General Assembly.” 

As usual, the Democratic majority treated his recommenda- 
tions with contempt. No resolutions of thanks were extended to 
the volunteers, land in Sussex County was proffered to the federal 
government on the same terms as in the last session, and nothing 
was done to change the equal representation of the three counties 
in the General Assembly. A bill to permit the city of Wilming- 
ton to borrow $30,000 to use for military bounties was defeated.’ 


ik January, 1865, the end of the war still seemed remote. 


1 Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of Delaware, 1865 (Dover, 
1865), pp. 8-17. 
2 Journal (Wilmington) , Feb. 17, Mar. 17, 1865. 
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The most important measure passed during the session dealt 
with general military bounties. The new law provided for 
bounties of $200 for white volunteers. Substitutes who served 
for one year were paid $300; for two years, $400; and for three 
years, $500. Union men were disgusted that the “ copperhead ”’ 
legislature offered greater inducements to men to obtain substi- 
tutes than to serve their country.* 

Both Representative Nathaniel B. Smithers and Governor 
Cannon favored ratification by the legislature of the Thirteenth 
Amendment. Smithers told the House of Representatives that 
his constituents desired the abolition of slavery. He claimed 
that the institution had never been regarded in the state “ with 
affection by the people.” It was not protected in the state con- 
stitution and could be terminated by an ordinary act of legis- 
lation. He concluded, ‘‘ Nowhere does it exist in so mild a 
form—the master subject to so many restraints, or the slave 
guaranteed such substantial protection.” * Governor Cannon in 
February submitted the proposed amendment to the General 
Assembly and urged its immediate ratification. Instead, a joint 
resolution declared that the intended constitutional change was 
‘‘ violative of the reserved rights of the several states ’’ and “ con- 
trary to the principle upon which the government was framed,” 
as well as “an insuperable barrier to the restoration of the 
seceded states to the federal Union ”’; therefore, the members of 
the Assembly asserted ‘“‘ their unqualified disapproval of said 
proposed amendment.” ° 

Union men complained bitterly about the actions of the 
“rebel” legislature. A correspondent of the Journal suggested 
that the Republican delegation from New Castle County with- 
draw and that federal troops be summoned to clear the legislative 
halls. ‘The editor of the Journal proposed that 5,000 Republican 
voters from New Castle County march in a body to Dover and 
demand a favorable vote upon the amendment, just as the people 
of Rhode Island had once done at the time of Dorr’s insurrection. 
What Saulsbury was in the Senate, the majority were in the 


. 8Laws of the State of Delaware, 1865 (Dover, 1865), pp 550-55; Journal, Mar. 
10, 1865. 


4 Congressional Globe (38th Cong., 2d Sess., 1864-1865) , I, 216-17. 
5 Laws, 1865, pp. 683-84. 
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_ General Assembly—‘‘ the advocates of human bondage, the 
friends and sympathizers of Jefferson Davis, the aiders and 
abettors of the Rebellion, ignorant representatives of a con- 
_Stituency debased and demoralized by the damning touch of 
slavery.” A writer in the Republican thought that the record 
of the body in holding on to the “ everlasting nigger,” in refusing 
a bounty to Negro soldiers, and in rejecting a proposal to provide 
a decent burial place for those who had fallen at Gettysburg 
“ would disgrace the Hottentots.” ® 

In March, 1865, Union men were grieved to learn of the 
death of Governor Cannon at his home in Bridgeville. Republi- 
cans had looked to him for strong leadership in every crisis, and 
he had much to do with seeing that the state remained loyal. 
Democrats recalled that he had once been a member of their 
party, but they also remembered that he had been mainly respon- 
sible for bringing troops into the state in the elections of 1862, 
1863, and 1864. His successor was Dr. Gove Saulsbury, presiding 
officer of the Senate and a Democrat.’ 

Democrats were extremely disappointed that negotiations be- 
tween high Confederate and northern officials in February did 
not produce peace. The Delawarean complained that Lincoln 
had organized the conference only to entertain the people and 
to divert their minds from conscription. What did he care that 
“ great rivers of blood” continued to flow or that the country 
was “ drained of its last man and of its last dollar’’? The con- 
ference had demonstrated again “ his little mind, his pettifogging 
disposition, and his inability to rise from the level of the pot- 
house politician to the position of statesman.” ® 

Thomas F. Bayard saw nothing in the future but gloom and 
disaster. “‘ Things look dark ahead,” he wrote to a friend in 
January, “ and a foreign war seems to me imminent. The people 
of the North are so eaten up by love of gain that a great war of 
suffering might be a pacification. Never was there a more corrupt 
group than that at Washington.” In March he observed: 


6 Journal, Feb. 17, 24, 1865; Republican, Mar. 2, 1865. Me 

7 Journal, Mar. 2, 1865. According to the Delaware constitution of the time, the 
presiding officer of the Senate assumed the duties, since the state had no lieutenant- 
governor. 

8 Delawarean, Feb. 18, 1865. 
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The people seem to think this war is over and the southern armies 
bound hand and foot. History—Reason—Common-sense (as it is called) — 
should prevent this delusion. But nothing will dispel it but rude facts. 

If this war had a truly military or political result in view, a distinct 
object to be accomplished, it would be possible to form some opinion 
of its duration and effects. But as it is a wicked crusade of fanaticism 
and hatred as blind as it is bitter, it has no object but to gratify hatred 
and lust.® . 


News that Petersburg and Richmond had fallen arrived in 
Wilmington in the morning of Monday, April 3. Anna Ferris 
believed that it was “one of the dates that we feel must be for- 
ever memorable in the annals of our country.” Citizens were 
reported “ nearly crasy ” upon receipt of the news, and the city 
was said to be “ wild with excitement.” Places of business were 
closed, bells were rung, firecrackers were exploded, and flags 
were displayed. In the evening the Mayor presided at a public 
meeting, which was followed by a mammoth parade.” In lower 
Delaware the news was received by most persons with delight. 
In Smyrna the intelligence ran through the town like.an “ electric 
shock,” Union men openly rejoicing and their political oppo- 
nents retiring quietly to their homes. In Georgetown bells on 
various buildings were rung so violently that they could be 
heard eight miles in the country. A huge pyre of hogsheads, 
boxes, and pine wood was burned in the public square. In its 
next issue the Georgetown Union welcomed the victory in large 
headlines.** 


8T. F. Bayard to J. Carroll, Jan. 27 and Mar, 19, 1865, Bayard Papers (Historical 
Society of Delaware) . 

10 Anna Ferris, Diary, Apr. 3, 1865, Ferris Papers (Friends’ Historical Society, 
Swarthmore, Pa.); William Canby, Diary, Apr. 3, 1865, and Samuel Canby, Diary, 
Apr. 3, 1865 (Historical Society of Delaware). William Canby wrote: “We received 
the glorious news today that the Union army entered Richmond this morning at 
eight o’clock—first having captured Petersburg & all its garrisons. Our citizens have 
been nearly crasy since they got the news. All places of business were closed, bells 
have been ringing, & thousands of flags thrown to the breeze. An impromptu illumi- 
nation this evening & a tremendous procession of citizens, soldiers & all the fire 
companies with their apparatus, the whole headed by the Mayor & City Council 
in carriages.” Samuel Canby wrote: “Accounts received today of the capture at 
last of Richmond and Petersburg by the Union army. Our City is wild with excitement, 
flags flying in every direction. Bells ringing and guns firing, the stores and shops 
generally closed this afternoon and the streets crowded with people. A public meeting 
was held in front of the City Hall this evening, followed by a parade and partial 
illumination.” 


11 Smyrna Times, Apr. 6, 1865; Georgetown Union, Apr. 7, 1865. The headlines 
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GENERAL ORDER, No. 5. Tye 4b TS 
In view of the terrible calamity which has befallen our Country by the Assas- 
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President LINCOLN 
SECRETARY SEWARD. 


All lovers of their Government and Republican institutions, are earnestly requested 
and enjoined to stand firm and obey the laws and the authorities ever them. To 
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This handbill, issued by the military authorities after the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, is reproduced from an item in the files of the Historical Society of 
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News of Lee’s surrender reached Wilmington on Sunday— 
, Ait April 9, about ten o’clock. Anna Ferris wrote in her 
lary: 


Just at the close of this quiet Sabbath, as we were preparing to go 
to bed, we were startled again into lively excitement by the ringing of 
the bells, announcing this time truly the surrender of Lee & his army 
to Gen. Grant! No words can express our glowing gratitude. It is now 
past midnight & the bells are still ringing & the cannons firing, but at 
last they speak of peace & good will to men and we trust will 


Ring out the thorns and wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace.?2 


Other observers reported that there was much celebrating, in 
spite of its being the Sabbath. 


The streets were soon thronged with people, cheering for 
Grant, Sherman, and the army. After Colonel Wilmer read 
the official telegrams with the news from the steps of city hall, 
the assembled crowd sang the Star-Spangled Banner. A large 
number of citizens participated in a parade led by the Water- 
Witch fire engine, which blew its whistle to the accompaniment 
of screams and cheers of ladies along the sidewalk. Houses were 
illuminated, bells rung, and bonfires burned until the wee hours 
of the morning.* 

On Monday stores were closed, and the celebration con- 
tinued. In the afternoon a turbulent mob visited the homes 
of prominent Democrats with demands for the display of patriotic 
emblems. Thomas Bayard considered that Colonel Wilmer and 
his deputies were directly responsible for the affair, while “ the 
Mayor was absent, his police half neutral, and the military in 
direct collusion.”” He noted that even ministers of the gospel 
lent the sanctity of their voices to this invasion of private rights. 


in the Georgetown Union were: “Capture of Richmond—God Has Given Grant 
Victory!—Babylon has Fallen—Glory, Glory, Hallelujah—Retribution—Our Colored 
Troops the First to Enter the Doomed City.” 

12 Ferris Diary, Apr. 10, 1865; Samuel Canby Diary, Apr. 9, 1865. Canby wrote: 
“Glorious news received this evening of the surrenders today of Lee’s Army to Gen. 
Grant and the brave Army of the Potomac, with all their guns, ammunition, et cetera, 
although it is Sunday there has been rejoicing, illuminating, firing of cannon, parading, 
et cetera. I trust this is the beginning of the end of this awful rebellion.” 

18 Journal, Apr. 11, 1865; Gazette, Apr. 11, 1865. 
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Bayard himself was forced to borrow from a Quaker neighbor 
a child’s flag, which he displayed in a window, and Senator 
George Riddle also was compelled by the mob to wave a flag. 
After one Democrat dropped a flagstaff with a nail in it, such 
a tumult arose that the excited “‘ copperhead ”’ fired several shots 
over the heads of the crowd. Subsequently, his windows were 
broken, a flag nailed over his door, and he was marched off to 
jail by the Provost-Marshal. Bayard reported that one resident 
at first refused to hoist the American flag and was beaten by some 
ruffans until he complied with the request.** Newspapers con- 
firm Bayard’s account of this turbulent day. Even the Gazette 
welcomed ‘‘ Grant’s bloodless victory,” which it regarded as “a 
harbinger of peace to our afflicted land.’’ The newspaper re- 
ported that the people of Wilmington never did seem “ more 
thoroughly grateful for any event’’ and compared Grant and 
Lee to Scipio Africanus and Hannibal respectively, one deserving 
praise for offering liberal terms and the other for preventing the 
spilling of blood by accepting them.** 

In lower Delaware similar celebrations took place. In Smyrna 
the town was illuminated, fireworks were exploded, and “ every- 
body looked happy.’ The festivities were slightly marred by 
the appearance of the McClellan Band, which played Dixie, Ye 
Sons of the South, and Awake the Glory; the band was followed 
by a procession of Democrats, who in the past had cheered for 
Jeff Davis and had frequently expressed the hope that Lincoln 
would be hanged. In Georgetown the “ people generally went 
crazy over the glorious news,’ and a great celebration took 
place.** 

Delawareans were interested in conditions in the fallen Con- 
federate capital, and welcomed letters like that which a young 
sailor on board the USS Commodore Morris off Norfolk penned 
to his sister on April 10. He considered it an honor to live in a 
time of such wonderful victories and thoroughly enjoyed a visit 
to Richmond, which included an inspection of Jefferson Davis’ 
mansion, the capitol, and Libby Prison. On the other hand, it 


14T. F. Bayard to J. Carroll, Apr. 20, 1865, Bayard Papers (Historical Society of 
Delaware) . 


15 Gazette, Apr. 11, 1865. 
16 Smyrna Times, Apr. 20, 1865; Georgetown Union, Apr. 14, 1865. 
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was sad to visit a place in which almost every woman was 
dressed in mourning for a father, a brother, or a husband.” 

In the midst of victory celebrations came word to Wilming- 
ton on the morning of April 15 that the President had died from 
an attack by an assassin. “‘ We laid down last night with a sense 
of peace and happiness long unknown,” wrote Anna Ferris in 
her diary, ‘‘ we awoke this morning to a consciousness of horror 
& grief never known before! It is really dreadful to write the 
words that express such a horrible crime—the President has been 
assassinated! No words can possibly express the feeling it 
creates.” ** Another Wilmington diarist on the same day thought 
that the news was “ too dreadful to think of and what will be 
the effect on our country at this time God only knows.”’ On April 
16 he reported “ that nothing else is thought of or talked of than 
the cruel horrible murder of our beloved President, everything 
is being draped in mourning and almost everyone looks as 
though they had lost a dear friend.” ** A Wilmington woman 
noted that many who heard the news remarked, ‘“‘‘ They have 
killed their best friend.’ ’’ She added, “ I verily believe God will 
bring to justice even in this world, the conspirators who planned 
that crime, but how it makes me shudder to think of the Devil’s 
awful power on earth.” * The son-in-law of Governor Cannon 


17 Tom Higgins to Mary C. Higgins, Apr. 10, 1865, Higgins-Corbitt Papers (His- 
torical Society of Delaware). In part his letter read: “Aren’t the news perfectly 
splendid! One after another Grant strikes his blows like the ocean’s waves against a 
stranded ship. We were electrified by the news of the fall of Richmond and had 
hardly fully realized that the great Babylon had at last yielded when the Powhatan 
fires another national salute for the surrender of Lee’s army. 

“Tt’s a glorious honor to live in such times and I feel it our especial privilege 
to be a witness of and in some measure a participator in the final struggle. I went 
to Richmond last week starting on Wednesday, spending Thursday there and returning 
Friday. Of course I had a delightful time and enjoyed thoroughly the passage up 
the James River and under the muzzles of the enemies’ now silent batteries, since 
for so long a time we had expected to face them in battle. I wish you could have 
been with me in Richmond—we would have stayed at the Spottswood House and gone 
through Jefferson Davis’s Mansion and spent a couple of hours in the Capitol reading 
the Congressmen’s letters and visited the Libby Prison and Castle Thunder and all 
in all passed a day long to be remembered. It’s a sad thing, though, to visit a city 
where all the women are dressed in mourning. Scarcely one in the whole big city 
that has not a father, brother, or husband to grieve for and now too when they 
begin to fully realize that this blood has been shed in worse than folly.” 

18 Ferris Diary, Apr. 15, 1865. 

19 Samuel Canby Diary, Apr. 15, 16, 1865. 

20 Anna Brincklé to Mrs. S. F. duPont, Apr. 16, 1865, typed Brincklé Letters 


(Historical Society of Delaware) . 
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surrounded the entry of Lincoln’s death in his diary with black. 
‘‘ His death horrified the nation,” he wrote, ‘“‘ his death made a 
million tearful mourners, and a nation overwhelmed with sad- 
ness. A greater than Washington has fallen!!!!’ ** ‘Thomas F. 
Bayard was sickened and disgusted by “ this foul murder.” “ It 
is the first assassination of a public servant we have ever known 
in this country,” he wrote. “ And it is disgraceful and horrible. 
.. . Assassination is unAmerican. The Nation had many and 
great faults, but they were open and-bold. This murder seemed 
insane and has no extenuation if the accounts given be true.” * 

The press universally condemned the outrage. “ The foulest 
deed that ever sullies the name of humanity,” lamented the 
editor of the Georgetown Union. “ Aye! the blackest that ever 
earth witnessed or hell devised took place on Friday evening 
last when a fiend incarnate murdered in cold blood our nation’s 
saviour, Abraham Lincoln.” The editor of the Smyrna Times 
compared his martyrdom at this critical moment to the removal 
of Moses when his followers were about to enter the Promised 
Land or to the death of John the Baptist when Christianity was 
beginning. “ No event has ever taken place which has created 
such universal sorrow among our people as the atrocious murder 
of President Lincoln,” declared the Journal. The Delawarean 
reported that never had the community been so much disturbed 
by a piece of news and feared that hopes of a speedy peace and 
of the restoration of good will would be dashed to the ground.** 

On the other hand, a minority openly rejoiced at the removal 
of the President. ‘Two men in New Castle County were confined 
for expressing pleasure at the assassination, and another was 
arrested on suspicion of being implicated in the murder. In 
Middletown one “ copperhead ” thought that the news was the 
best that he had heard in four years, believed that he should have 
been assassinated long ago, and expressed a desire to have his 
body for soap grease.** In Smyrna the Episcopalian rector was 
reprimanded for objecting to draping the church in black, and 


21 Charles Heydrick, Diary, Apr. 18, 1865 (Delaware State Archives) . 

22'T. F. Bayard to J. Carroll, Apr. 20, 1865, Bayard Papers (Historical Society of 
Delaware) . : 

28 Georgetown Union, Apr. 21, 1865; Smyrna Times, Apr. 20, 1865; Journal, Apr. 
18, 1865; Delawarean, Apr. 22, 1865. 

24 Journal, Apr. 21, 28, 1865. 
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in Dover mourning was torn down or bedaubed with filth.® At 
the Methodist church in Camden the “ copperhead ” minister 
concluded some remarks about Lincoln by saying, ‘‘ If I were 
to tell you that I approve of all the measures of the late President, 
my friends, you would not believe me.” Amidst a scene of wild 
confusion, some left the church and others shouted for him to 
sit down.* An ardent Republican in Georgetown reported to 
military authorities that Willard Saulsbury in December had 
foretold the death of Lincoln by violence in the spring and that 
three weeks before the assassination he had renewed the pre- 
diction.” 

After the surrender of Confederate forces and the burial of 
Lincoln came the beginning of readjustment. “So far as actual 
fighting is concerned,” the editor of the Gazette observed at the 
end of April, ““ we presume it may be said with a moderate degree 
of certainty that the ‘ war is over.’”” Following the surrender of 
a portion of the Confederate army and navy in Texas in May, 
a Wilmington resident wrote in his diary that “‘ thanks to a 
kind Providence we have peace once more & this horrid rebellion 
is at an end.” * 

Soldiers from the First Delaware Regiment participated in 
May in the Grand Review of the Army in Washington, which 
was witnessed by some Delawareans. Companies from the Third, 
Fourth, and Eighth Delaware Regiments paraded through the 
streets of Wilmington in June to the accompaniment of cheers 
before receiving their back pay and being mustered out.” De- 
mobilization of other groups followed rapidly, and on July 14 
Anna Ferris wrote in her diary that the last Delaware soldiers 
had been welcomed back to the state with a collation in the 
Wilmington Institute. Originally these men from the Second 
and Third Regiments had numbered 1700, but some had not 
reenlisted and many had been killed or wounded; so that only 
sixty-five of the original number remained in service. She con- 
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cluded, “ This is probably the last we shall see of the war & we 
are thankful to have no more ‘surrender campaigners.’ ‘The 
‘Crimson flower of battle’ blooms no longer, & instead we have 
the ‘ White Lilies of Peace.’ ”’ *° 

“The question of the hour is ‘ What shall be done for those 
whom the nation delighteth to honor?’’’ noted in May the 
Reverend L. C. Lockwood, agent of the Delaware Improvement 
Association. He was instrumental in organizing a Soldiers’ 
Homestead Commission which encouraged northern veterans to 
settle on farms in lower Delaware. Minor aims included assist- 
ance in finding employment and in arranging scholarships in 
colleges. Under northern auspices the new town of Lincoln in 
Sussex County was laid out, but within a year it was declared 
officially a failure.*t Petitions in August were forwarded from 
Delaware soldiers to Congressmen asking for a federal bounty, 
and committees were appointed to correspond with soldiers in 
other states with the same objective. A Soldiers’ Local Union 
was formed in Wilmington in October to aid sick and destitute 
soldiers as well as orphans and widows of veterans. Republican 
candidates soon learned the importance of emphasizing an army 
record. “‘ Many ’”’ Union men in August recommended George 
Day, “a returned volunteer and Union loving citizen,” for city 
assessor. With the assistance of veterans, Republicans rolled up 
a large majority in September in the Wilmington municipal 
election.” 

In Sussex County the Georgetown Union reported in July 
that every stage brought back soldiers to beat swords into plow- 
shares and to help redeem the honor of the state by voting the 
Union ticket. Many soldiers who had been reported dead or 
missing returned ill and emaciated from Confederate prisons.°* 
On the other hand, a sizable number of Confederate veterans 
returned, and some residents were cursing the appearance of 
the “ Lincoln hirelings”” and patting the Johnny Rebs on the 
back.** No particular policy was followed concerning Confeder- 
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_ate veterans. A resident of Laurel suggested that they should be 
barred from the state, and a Georgetown Republican asked in- 
structions from military authorities about the treatment of a 
returned Confederate, but apparently no action was taken. 
Such a person as Russell Hobbs, who had been a member of 
the crew of the Alabama, was pardoned in June, 1865, by Presi- 
dent Johnson. According to Hobbs, ‘he had originally been on 
a vessel which had been captured by the Alabama, and he was 
forced to enter Confederate service. Eventually he had broken 
his leg and had been put ashore. He returned to Georgetown, 
but he was arrested in July, 1864, and placed in prison until 
he received a pardon.** John K. Lambson, who had been arrested 
in 1863 for expressing disloyal sentiments, had been deported 
to the South, and his property sold. His application for pardon, 
which was supported by letters of Governor Gove Saulsbury 
and Senator George Riddle, was granted in September, 1865.*7 
At Fort Delaware on April 4, 1865, a 100-gun salute was 
fired in honor of the fall of Richmond, and on April 10, 200 
guns hailed the surrender of Lee’s army. There were 8,000 
prisoners on the island on May 23, but hundreds were taking 
the oath of allegiance, with the expectation of being speedily 
released. Several thousand were freed during the next month, 
and on June 27 General Grant directed that the remainder, with 
the exception of four, should be granted their freedom. The 
last two prisoners were released in November, the commander 
of the prison was mustered out of service in December, and 
Fort Delaware relapsed into its neglected state of prewar days.” 
Slaves remained unfreed in Delaware until the Thirteenth 
Amendment was ratified by sufficient states to put it into effect 
in December, 1865. Most Republicans welcomed the amend- 
ment, though they were less enthusiastic about social and politi- 
cal rights. Democrats emphatically opposed emancipation and 
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Negro equality. Governor Gove Saulsbury in his inaugural ad- 
dress in June reprimanded Congress for interfering with the 
institution. He declared that the true position of the Negro 
was as a subordinate race excluded from all political and social 
privileges. He believed that history had repeatedly demon- 
strated that blacks were incapable of the higher order of intel- 
lectual and moral development and that the superior group 
would only be debased by mingling with the inferior. “ ‘The 
finger of the Almighty has traced in indelible lines the distinc- 
tion between the Negro and white races, and any attempt to 
obliterate that distinction is the result of either a blind fanaticism 
or a wicked and perverse infidelity,” he concluded.” 

The Democratic and Republican press took opposite sides 
on the issue of emancipation. The Delawarean and the Gazette 
harped on the dangers of Negro suffrage and equality. A corre- 
spondent in the Delawarean thought that history had demon- 
strated Negroes to be completely incapable of self-government 
or of elevating themselves to the condition of civilized men. The 
dangerous experiment of Negro suffrage in the South would 
end in bloodshed, crime, and the ruin of the American republic. 
The editor of the Delawarean feared that the abolitionists aimed 
“at nothing less than the perfect equality, politically and socially, 
of the white and Negro races.” ‘The leaders of the movement 
in the state might sugarcoat the pill, the editor believed, but 
they would have it.° The Smyrna Times regretted that the 
legislature had not ratified the Thirteenth Amendment, since 
freeing the slave would make the state “ bud and blossom as 
the rose.” The Georgetown Union thought that the little com- 
monwealth was rendered “ ridiculous in the eyes of the whole 
country and even of the whole world by silly persistence in 
upholding an institution so clearly numbered amongst the things 
that were.’ Delawareans were trying to breathe life into a 
decaying carcass. ‘The newspaper saluted the unique position of 
its inhabitants in relation to the institution in a poem, which 
charged that Delaware would ever be “ slavery’s home.” * 

Race relations remained in a delicate state of tension through- 
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out 1865. In Sussex County near Centreville a Negro church 
meeting in May was broken up by a gang of ruffians, and a group 
of white persons complained to military authorities. The slave 


__ trade was reported to be still carried on in lower Delaware, and 


the case of a Negro girl sold by her Maryland owner to a farmer 
near Centreville was cited. An army colonel who investigated 
the incident reported that Negroes did not enjoy civil rights 
and added: 


Tam convinced that the colored people of this District need the strong 
arm of the Federal Authority for their protection. The civil authorities 
of the lower part of Delaware and the Eastern Shore of Maryland accord 
them no rights; their churches are burned, their schools broken up, 
and their persons and property abused and destroyed by vicious white 
men with impunity; and their appeals to the civil authorities are utterly 
disregarded.¢? 


Several Negro veterans were arrested near Milton in Sussex 
County during the summer for possessing firearms contrary to 
state law, even though they had been given the weapons at the 
time of their discharge from the Union Army. In August a 
Negro was sold into servitude for seven years from the steps of 
the courthouse in Sussex County for $64 as part of his sentence 
by a state court, and similar disposal of several cases occurred 
in Kent County in October. In view of the impending Thir- 
teenth Amendment, the Journal thought that such purchases 
were “‘ ticklish investments.’”’ An army officer in December in- 
vestigated several incidents in Sussex County in which Negroes 
had been molested. Near Millsboro several white people had 
broken the windows of the home of a Negro and had driven away 
his family. In Dagsboro a Negro minister had been forced to 
leave the county. At Seaford three former Confederate soldiers 
had led an attack upon a Negro congregation, had broken several 
windows in the church, and had searched several church mem- 
bers for weapons. Former Governor William Ross was believed 
to be the ringleader of the Seaford affair. 
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With the ratification of the Thirteenth Amendment in De- 
cember, the Journal thought that “ Delaware today enters upon 
a new era in her history.” A Wilmington banker wrote in his 
diary, “I am glad for one that I have lived to this day.” On 
the other hand, the Delawarean believed that the enactment 
freed few slaves in the state, since many had run away or had 
been released during the war, that Negroes were better off as 
slaves, and that the real aim of the amendment was the equality 
of races.** 

Republicans and Democrats disagreed about how the de- 
feated South should be treated. In general, Democrats favored 
a forgive-and-forget policy, while Republicans advocated severe 
punishment of leaders. Rather surprisingly, ex-Representative 
Nathaniel B. Smithers, a Republican, pleaded for leniency at a 
Dover victory celebration in April. Since no two persons could 
agree exactly upon whom to punish, he argued that it was best 
to be magnanimous and to forgive. He “ almost ’ hoped that the 
leaders would escape to another country to avoid their just 
deserts.** 


Union men in May were delighted at the capture of Jefferson 
Davis, who they expected would shortly be hanged. ‘The son- 
in-law of Governor Cannon expressed pleasure at the news and 
wrote in his diary, “ The blood of a million men is upon his soul. 
He ought to be hung as the foulest malefactor—as one of the 
murderers of Lincoln, one of nature’s noblemen.” The erroneous 
report that Davis had attempted to avoid capture by escaping 
disguised as a woman led the Journal to comment that “ after 
the authorities shall have divested him of his hoopskirts and 
other delicate et ceteras belonging to his wife’s wardrobe that 
he will be taken to some convenient field and hung by the neck 
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until he is dead, without the benefit of breeches or clergy.” His 
effigy was hanged in Wilmington attired in woman’s clothing.** 


The Republican and Democratic press expressed different 
views as to how southerners should be treated. The independent 
Smyrna Times recommended that only the leaders should be 
punished. The Republican suggested placing Lee and Davis in 
an eight-foot square pen for a year on southern prison fare and 
then hanging them. The editor asked persons who favored the 
restoration of rights and privileges to the ex-rebels to think of 
the horrible conditions in southern hospitals and prisons. A 
correspondent in the Republican thought that southern atrocities 
during the war ruled out any notion of leniency and recalled: 


From the first battle of Bull Run to the exit of Jeff in petticoats, the 
most devilish cruelty that humanity could invent has been practiced by 
them. Carving the bones of our soldiers into trinkets to adorn southern 
beauty. Starving our prisoners by the thousands. Introducing the yellow 
fever. Burning our cities by the incendiary’s torch. Search history in 
vain for the savage nation that has ever practised such barbarities.*7 


“Shall They Be Punished?” inquired an editorial in the 
Journal. The newspaper feared that rebels everywhere, both 
secretly and openly, were plotting to seize the reins of govern- 
ment. It declared that Union men, who had been maimed for 
life by rebel bullets or had been starved in southern prisons, 
demanded the punishment of Lee and Davis as well as many of 
the rank and file. During the summer the editor of the George- 
town Union traveled far and wide to canvass public opinion, and 
the universal demand of all loyal men was that Jefferson Davis 
should be hanged and that the masses of southern people, who 
had been the “ willing tools’ of the leaders, should be severely 
punished. On the other hand, a new editor in September urged 
the extension of the hand of fellowship and of charity to the 
conquered brethren of the South. Democratic newspapers, such 
as the Gazette and Delawarean, pleaded for forgiveness for a 
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defeated people, who had shown themselves to be truly repentant 
and humbled.** 

Democratic opinion concerning President Andrew Johnson 
rapidly changed. When he had been inaugurated as vice-presi- 
dent in March, 1865, he was ill and took some spirits. His 
intoxicated condition was commented upon freely in the press. 
An editorial in the Gazette asked, ‘Is He a Miserable Drunk- 
ard?’’ and denounced the conferring of political honors upon 
a man of such low moral character. ‘The Georgetown Union 
agreed that ‘‘ Johnson publicly disgraced himself at the inaugura- 
tion by a maudlin incoherent speech given when beastly drunk.” 
but contended that the Gazette did not have the right to criticize 
since one of the Democratic Senators from Delaware was notori- 
ous for his drinking.*? Johnson’s pro-southern policy led the 
Gazette to declare within a month after Lincoln’s death that the 
new president was “a statesman equal in originality to most 
of the great men of his day, while as an executive officer he has 
scarcely an equal.’”’ Later in May the newspaper noted with 
approval his opposition to Negro suffrage and classified him as 
a Conservative State Rights Democrat. The Delawarean also 
supported Johnson. In December it acclaimed his message to 
Congress ‘‘ as much in advance of anything Mr. Lincoln ever 
wrote ’”’ and on the whole, “ satisfactory, more satisfactory than 
expected, and it is evidence that the President is no radical.” *° 
While Johnson’s popularity grew with the Democrats, it declined 
with the Republicans. A correspondent in the Republican in 
June complained bitterly that “ Old Andy,’’ whom the Demo- 
crats had once regarded as a drunken vagabond, was now con- 
sidered to be an honest man and a good Democrat. The George- 
town Union in an editorial on “ Dissatisfaction with the Policy 
of the Government’’ in September observed that there were 
many criticisms concerning the administration, which made no 
distinction in treatment of its friends and foes. As much as 
possible, the Republican press ignored Johnson’s policies. 
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Union men in April were disturbed by the arrest of Provost- 
Marshal Edwin Wilmer for irregularities in office. Three Demo- 
cratic commissioners, who had been appointed by the legislature 
to distribute military bounties, had written to Senator George 
Riddle about their suspicions, and Riddle had referred the letter 
to Secretary of War Stanton, who had sent an investigator. Upon 
the latter’s recommendation Wilmer had been dismissed. On 
April 27, 1865, 114 Republicans petitioned President Johnson 
for his reinstatement. In a statement to the President on April 
30, the Provost-Marshal General upheld the dismissal, since the 
affidavits of seven of Wilmer’s clerks and the statements of many 
loyal men convincingly demonstrated that the officer was guilty. 
Subsequently Wilmer was reinstated, in order that he could be 
tried before a military court.” 

At court-martial proceedings in Washington in May, Wilmer 
was charged with accepting ‘ kickbacks”’ from his employees, 
of receiving gifts from substitute brokers, and of selling for his 
own gain large quantities of discarded clothing belonging to 
soldiers. He was also accused of leaving carelessly exposed 
numerous signed papers in blank, of instigating a riot against 
prominent Democrats at the time of Lee’s surrender, and of 
refusing to accept recruits unless they entered the army as substi- 
tutes. Wilmer’s defense was conducted by Samuel M. Harring- 
ton, a Wilmington lawyer, and by Colonel S. M. Bowman. 
According to them, Wilmer was the victim of propaganda dis- 
persed by the disloyalists of Delaware. The army investigator 
had listened only to the reports of “ copperheads.”’ ‘The Provost- 
Marshal had received gifts from his employees and draft brokers, 
but they were voluntary, not compulsory, presents. He was not 
guilty of causing a riot, which was the result of the righteous 
wrath of Union men against disloyalists. The two lawyers at- 
tempted to show that the Democratic witnesses were Confederate 
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sympathizers. Any funds that he had received were spent in 
furthering the Union cause. Largely through his efforts troops 
had been assembled to defend the state from Confederate attack 
in July, 1863, and July, 1864. Through his complete attention 
to Union matters, Wilmer had lost his own business and had 
been ruined financially. ‘The Provost-Marshal was a martyr 
being gored to death by disunionists. In spite of the efforts 
of the defense and of his friends, he was found guilty on almost 
all charges and sentenced to prison for two years and to pay a 
fine of $10,000.°° 

Wilmer’s friends had only begun to fight. The acting Judge- 
Advocate reviewed the case and recommended to the Secretary 
of War on June 12 that the sentence be sustained because of the 
criminality involved, in spite of Wilmer’s previous good char- 
acter. [This report was.laid before the President, who found no 
reason to exercise clemency.** “Twenty-one Republicans from 
Delaware petitioned the President to grant a pardon on June 24 
because Wilmer had labored day and night to advance the inter- 
est of the government, because he owned no property with which 
to pay the fine, because his large family was suffering during 
his absence, and because he was guilty of mere errors of judg- 
ment. The President on August 17 received a report from the 
Acting Judge-Advocate General, who adhered to the previous 
judgment that the sentence should stand.* 


On September 21, Wilmer personally applied to the Presi- 
dent for a pardon. He alleged that the prosecution was under- 
taken at the insistence of disloyalists in Delaware, that the charges 
had not been sustained, and that he had been a faithful and 
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efficient officer of the government. He had used all his own 
funds for the Union cause and had even placed his own son, a 
lad of fifteen years, in the army. Any money that he had obtained 
through gifts or the sale of clothing had been used for political 
purposes. At the time of Lee’s invasion in July, 1863, and of 
the great scare in July, 1864, he had saved the state. It was well 
known “that he raised more men and more money to pay 
bounties and performed more labor to sustain the government 
and the Union cause than any one man in Delaware.” He and 
his friends were astonished at the verdict of the court; “ the 
common sentiment is that a great wrong has been done a faithful 
and efficient officer—that the Union cause has been damaged in 
Delaware and the enemies of the government made to rejoice.” 
Revocation of the sentence would be an act of simple justice to 
himself and his family and pleasing to the loyal citizens of Dela- 
ware. The President at last heeded his plea and granted him 
a pardon in October. Political pressure had succeeded in freeing 
him.** 

Economic adjustment to postwar conditions was difficult 
in 1865 because of high prices and wages. When Wilmington 
merchants would not lower the price of coal, aroused citizens 
held a meeting and imported 150 tons directly from Pennsyl- 
vania. Wilmington teachers asked for higher salaries, the Tailors’ 
Union raised the charge for making coats, and morocco dressers 
went on strike when their demands were not met. An attempt 
was made to form a Trades Assembly of all organized labor in 
the city. Manufacturers had to adjust to peacetime demands, 
and farmers suffered from lower prices for grain, while the cost 
of living and the wages of farm laborers remained high.” 


* * * * * * 


In summarizing, what conclusions can be drawn concerning 
the political aspects of the war in Delaware? How much pro- 
southern feeling existed in the state prior to the Civil War? 
How did the Breckinridge Democrats win the election of 1860 
in the state? What did Delawareans think should be done about 
the crisis between the time of Lincoln’s election and the firing 
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upon Fort Sumter? How did the beginning of the war affect 
public opinion? Were there many people in the state who could 
be classified as secessionists? Did many Delawareans serve in 
the southern army? What influence did the Civil War have on 
existing parties? What heritage did the War leave on politics 
and elsewhere? 

On the eve of the Civil War, Kent and Sussex counties were 
pro-southern in feeling, while New Castle County was pro- 
northern. The historian of an earlier period of Delaware history 
has said that “ New Castle County was the Rhode Island of 
Delaware—the county that was otherwise.” He has pointed out 
that lower Delaware was agricultural, conservative, and English 
in stock, while New Castle County contained important indus- 
tries, was liberal politically, and was heterogeneous in popula- 
tion. His statement concerning the dissimilarities between the 
northern and southern counties could be applied to conditions 
in 1860. Important differences in culture, education, incomes, 
and religion existed and conditioned the attitude of the two 
sections towards the Civil War. Two governors from different 
parties, commissioners from southern states, politicians, and 
other observers commented upon the southern tendencies of 
Kent and Sussex counties.** 

The Breckinridge Democrats won the election of 1860 be- 
cause Delawareans became convinced that a Republican victory 
meant the abolition of slavery,.a change in the status of the free 
Negro, and the dissolution of the Union. The Breckinridge men 
possessed a strong political machine and were led by able poli- 
ticians, who were closely affiliated with the South. Douglas’ 
ideas were never popular in the state, and his followers were 
led by an eccentric “‘ sorehead’’ whom no one trusted. Many 
conservative men supported the Constitutionalists, who received 
the second largest number of votes in the state. Under more 
vigorous leadership this total might have been increased. It 
was soon apparent to most observers that the true contest in 
the nation was between Republicans and the Breckinridge 
Democrats. The former emphasized that they favored a high 
tariff and did not advocate the abolition of slavery, but only 
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opposed its extension. In the last months of the campaign 


_ Democrats discovered that the Negro issue had greater appeal 


than any other. Voters were told repeatedly that the Republi- 


‘cans were the enemies of slavery, believers in Negro equality, 


and potential dissolvers of the Union. The rural population 
was especially influenced by this approach. So successful were 
the Democrats in using the Negro issue in 1860 that a precedent 
was established for future campaigns. 

During the four months after the election of Lincoln, Dela- 
wareans demonstrated that they emphatically hoped for the 
preservation of the Union. Every peace proposal was eagerly 
endorsed. The legislature unanimously rejected invitations to 
join the Confederacy. Suggestions by Republicans that the use 
of force might become necessary were condemned, as were pro- 
posals by Democrats to let the South go. Believing with Senator 
Saulsbury that Delaware was the first state to join the Union 
and should be the last to leave it, the majority of the inhabitants 
sympathized with the South but clung to the Union. Unable 
to control the tide of events, Delawareans stood by helplessly 
as the nation was swept into war. 

The firing upon Fort Sumter shocked Delawareans. Hysteria 
gripped citizens when they realized that the Union was dis- 
solving, and hastily organized meetings endorsed its preservation 
at all costs. Such a gathering was the New Castle County meeting 
in April, 1861. Within a month division between those who 
favored using force and those who advocated peaceful separation 
appeared, as evidenced in county meetings in Kent and Sussex. 
The subsequent “ peace’’ meetings sponsored independently 
by the Republicans and the Democrats testified to the same divi- 
sion of opinion. The majority of the inhabitants in New Castle 
County were willing to go to war; the majority of the people in 
Kent and Sussex counties wished to let the South go in peace. 
These opposing attitudes were conditioned by cultural, eco- 
nomic, and occupational differences. The result was a tug of 
war within the state between North and South, involving militia 
companies, political parties, and personal relationships. As a 
dividing state, Delaware faced unhappy times ahead. 

While many people in Delaware were pro-southern in feeling, 
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there were few genuine secessionists—that is, those who wished 
to see the state in the Confederacy or who were willing to join 
the rebel army and to face real danger on behalf of the southern 
cause. Southern sympathizers criticized the Lincoln administra- 
tion for unconstitutional measures, for political arrests, and for 
trying to free the Negro, but their support of the Confederacy 
would not go beyond such actions. Only a few extremists would 
have welcomed the coming of Confederate forces to the state. 
An example of a secessionist was former Governor William Ross, 
whose son died from typhoid fever while in the Confederate 
army, who lost a fortune in southern bonds, and who went 
abroad to avoid arrest for incriminating activities. Such persons 
as Hugh Martin, John Martin, Whiteley Meredith, and John K. 
Lambson may be placed in the same category. Senators Willard 
Saulsbury and James A. Bayard, as well as Thomas F. Bayard, 
may be correctly classified as Peace Democrats. Careful investi- 
gation has not revealed that any of these three were guilty of 
treason—in spite of repeated accusations on the floor of Congress 
and in the Republican press. 

A question which is difficult to answer is how many Dela- 
wareans served in the Confederate army. One historian has 
estimated that the number was 2,000. Research reveals the 
names of about fifty. Before a congressional committee in 1867, 
a Republican leader in Sussex County mentioned that over 20 
men from that section joined the Confederate army, and a Re- 
publican officeholder in Wilmington believed that the total was 
less than 200 from all three counties. Indications are that a 
figure from 200 to 500 is much nearer the correct estimate than 
2,000. It should be remembered that Delaware furnished more 
men to the northern army in proportion to its population than 
any other state.® 

The Civil War had a great influence upon political parties. 
The Breckinridge wing was controlled by the Bayards and Sauls- 
burys, who feuded among themselves. A much smaller group 


_ 5®Katherine Pyle, “History of Delaware” (clippings from Delmarva Star in 
Wilmington Public Library) , passim; John S. Spruance, Delaware Stays in the Union 
(Newark, 1955), p. 34; “Investigations of the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives into the Question as to Whether Delaware had a Republican Form 
of Government, 1867,” MS (Legislative Division, National Archives) , passim. 
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_ which was headed by eccentric Sam Townsend supported 

Douglas. As election time neared, the Douglas and Breckinridge 
- men combined in the lower counties upon local candidates. 
Breckinridge followers were chosen as electors and also secured 
4 control of the legislature. While some Douglas and Breckinridge 

men joined the Republican party after Fort Sumter, defections 
were few, and Democratic state candidates usually received 8,000 
votes in subsequent contests. Democratic policies and politics 
were completely dominated by the Bayards and Saulsburys. In 
spite of some feuding, it was usually necessary to receive the 
approval of both factions before selecting a platform or a candi- 
date. The speeches of Senator Willard Saulsbury and Senator 
James A. Bayard interpreted correctly the feelings of a majority 
of Delawareans upon the issues of the day. After the Civil War 
Thomas F. Bayard and one or another of the three Saulsburys 
continued to dominate Democratic politics. 

The Civil War almost doubled the size of the Republican 
party. In 1860 it ran a poor third, but through absorption of 
many Constitutional Unionists, some Douglas followers, and a 
few Breckinridge men, it offered the Democrats a close contest 
in every election. The name was changed in 1862 to Union 
Party, in order that it might have greater appeal. With the 
exception of victories won by George P. Fisher as a joint candi- 
date of the Constitutional Unionists and the Republicans in 
1860, by Governor Cannon in 1862, and by N. B. Smithers in 
the “boycott” election of 1863, Republican state candidates 
and electors were defeated in every election, in spite of the 
expnditures of large sums of money and the use of troops at the 
polis in 1862, 1863, and 1864. New Castle County returned 
Republican members to the General Assembly in each contest. 
In the campaign of 1860, Nathaniel B. Smithers was by far the 
most important Republican leader in the state. George P. Fisher, 
Constitutional Unionist, revealed his true colors as a Republican 
after his election in 1860 as Representative and soon became 
liaison man between the Lincoln administration and local poli- 
ticians. An important recruit gained by the Republicans was 
Governor William Cannon, whose efforts to keep the state loyal 
aroused the bitter ire of Democrats. Important leaders of the 
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Republican party in New Castle County included E. G. Brad- 
ford, Thomas M. Rodney, Dr. A. H. Grimshaw, Reverend 
George Wiswell, and Henry duPont. Fisher and Smithers con- 
trolled Kent County. In Sussex County the principal figures 
were J. S. Prettyman, C. S. Layton, and Cannon. 

The stronghold of the Republican party was in Wilmington, 
just as the center of Democratic strength was in Kent and Sussex 
Counties. The Democrats won almost every election during the 
Civil War by stressing the dangers of emancipation and of Negro 
equality. They accused the opposition on numerous occasions 
of causing the arrest of peaceable citizens, of calling for the use 
of troops in elections, and of attacking state’s rights. The Re- 
publicans repeatedly charged that the Democrats were “ traitors,” 
who placed obstacles in the way of encouraging enlistments, who 
refused to vote appropriations for soldiers’ families, bounties, 
or a cemetery at Gettysburg, and who refused to consider the 
status of the Negro and slavery realistically. Probably the most 
important heritage of these troubled years was that Delaware 
became a Democratic state and henceforth with the exception 
of 1872 returned Democratic congressmen and electors for a 
quarter of a century. 

Denominations, family relationships, and friendships suffered 
from the impact of the war. Churches in New Castle County, 
regardless of denomination, supported the Union, while mem- 
bers of congregations in Kent and Sussex Counties demonstrated 
frequently southern sympathies. The Old-School Presbyterians, 
whose churches were mainly in the southern part of the state, 
were extremely pro-southern, while the Wilmington Presbytery 
was noted for its loyalty. Staunch friends of the Union were 
Bishop Alfred E. Lee (Episcopalian) , Reverend George Wiswell 
(Presbyterian) , and Reverend J. S. Dickerson (Baptist). Many 
instances of brothers serving on opposite sides, of friendships 
terminated, and of neighbors reported for disloyalty could be 
mentioned. A resident of Dover in 1902 delivered a speech, in 
which he recalled some of the bitter experiences of Civil War 
days and pointed out that much of that harsh heritage still 
lingered. His words are worth quoting at length: 


In no State of the Union was public sentiment more divided, and 
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‘party feeling more intense and bitter, than in Delaware. The fact that 
it remained in the Union was, by no means, evidence that it was a Union 

State in sentiment. It contributed to the national army, without regard 
to politics, its quota of brave soldiers. Braver men never fought on any 

battlefield; but the influential men, those who were recognized as leaders, 
were nearly all Southern sympathizers. The sentiments expressed at the 
convention held at Montgomery, Alabama, found a responsive echo in 
the little State House on the “green.” South Carolina’s Act of Secession 
was warmly applauded here, and Delaware only waited for Maryland to 
take the step that she would have followed in [sic]. But she remained, 
in name, a Union State, torn by the bitterest and most intense hatred 
on the part of her Southern sympathizers, and the most flagrant abuse 
of power, on the part of her Union men, who were clothed with a little 
brief authority. 

The old resident, in looking backward, sees bosom friends who 
differed, quarreled over their differences, and went to their graves, hating 
one another, leaving the old hatred to their children, in many instances, 
their only legacy. He sees families divided, separated in anger, never 
to get together again. He sees the best men under suspicion and sur- 
veillance, by one faction, or secretly plotting. He sees friends snatched 
from their homes, and robbed of their liberty, on flimsy and trumped-up 
charges, and left to languish in dingy forts and filthy prisons, and he sees 
a Government officer leaping from a back window of the Capital Hotel, 
at night, to escape the merciless hands of men, whose friends he had 
arrested for treasonable utterances. He sees soldiers at the polls, and 
U.S. Marshals at men’s elbows, as a warning that to have an opinion 
was a dangerous thing; and he sees a Union man shot down on his way 
home, by an unknown hand, for no other reasons than because he had 
an opinion, and expressed it too freely. He sees a mob of desperate men 
attack, in the street, a handful of soldier boys, who were home on a 
furlough, because they wore the blue; and he hears a timid woman 
pleading with a band of drunken soldiers, that they might not harm 
her aged father, whose only crime was that he had a son, whom he loved 
well, in the rebel army.®° 


The words of this aged Republican who saw injustices done by 
both Republicans and Democrats during the Civil War show 
that the “ Road to Reunion ” was practically completed in the 
state by the turn of the century. 


60 William T. Smithers, “Dover Green,” Sons of Delaware Yearbook, 1902, 
pp. 98-99. 
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As a border state, Delaware paid homage to both sections, 
but gave complete allegiance to neither. In feeling the majority 
of the people were pro-southern, but few were secessionist. 
Those years left deep marks upon the social and political life 
of the state which are still visible today. 


LINCOLN MEMORIAL PICTURE 


This engraving from the Delaware Journal, April 28, 1865, is 
the only picture of Lincoln that appeared in any Delaware newspaper 
during the war. ' 
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The Great Days of Wilmington’s 
Grand Opera House 


By ELBERT CHANCE * 


L'THOUGH theatrical performances by amateurs and pro- 
fessional companies are known to have been presented 
in Delaware during the 18th Century, it was six years 

after the close of the Civil War that a structure designed for 
theatrical entertainment was erected in the city of Wilmington. 
The war years and the reconstruction period immediately follow- 
ing had not been conducive to theatrical enterprises and the 
flourish of activity that marked the formal opening of the Ma- 
sonic ‘Temple and Grand Opera House must have revived the 
spirit of pleasure in the hearts of Wilmingtonians. 

The erection of the building was a tribute to the energetic 
work of the Masons of Wilmington who, for many years, had 
wanted a building in which to hold meetings. This desire led 
to the appointment, in 1867, of a committee composed of repre- 
sentatives from each of the city’s lodges and on January 28, 1869, 
the Masonic Hall Company was chartered. George G. Lobdell, 
James Scott, and John P. Allmond were elected president, vice- 
president, and secretary, respectively, on March 22, and on Feb- 


* Mr. Chance is director of alumni and public relations at the University of 
Delaware. 

1 The Grand Opera House was actually the second building constructed in Wilming- 
ton with theatrical purposes in mind. The first was Hulley’s Hall, located at the 
southwest corner of Sixth and Shipley Streets. It was built in 1834 for the short-lived 
Wilmington Theatrical Company, the history of which is described in detail in William 
H. Conner’s “ The Life and Death of Wilmington’s First Theatre,” Delaware History, 
Volume V, Number 1, March, 1952. 

Before the opening of the Opera House dramatic productions were also presented 
in Temperance Hall, erected in 1842 on the south side of Fourth Street; in the Odd 
Fellows Hall, located at Third and King Streets and dedicated in 1849; and in the 
Wilmington Institute Building on the northwest corner of Eighth and Market Streets, 
completed in 1861. These buildings, however, were not intended primarily for theatrical 
performances. 
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ruary 26, 1870, the company purchased the lot on which the 
building now stands. Construction was begun in the same year 
and the cornerstone laying was held on April 20, 1871, with the 
Most Worshipful Master Reverend J. Collins McCabe, D. D., 
officiating. 

Many prominent Delawareans actively supported the con- 
struction of the new building, which contained furnished apart- 
ments and meeting rooms for the Masonic fraternity in addition 
to the theatre. The building committee was composed of James 
H. Beggs, John P. Allmond,; and Thomas M. Ogle. Members of 
the finance committee were Jesse Sharpe, Sr., James Scott, John 
Taylor, William Gibbons, and George G. Lobdell.? 

There are many references to the gala dedication -which 
began at nine o’clock on December 22, 1871, with a promenade 
led by Colonel B. R.-Heisler and Miss Zilpha Edwards of Phila- 
delphia. A concert and ball followed. By eight o’clock eager 
spectators were beginning to arrive at the theatre to examine its 
appointments and mingle with the distinguished guests. Mc- 
Clurg’s orchestra presented the extensive musical program which 
lasted until eleven o’clock and, at that moment, the dancers took 
their places for the opening quadrille and “kept it up right 
merrily till the short hours which near the dawn.” * Refresh- 
ments were served during the evening in a temporary banquet 
room fitted up in two of the stores located in the front of the 
building. 

Residents of the Wilmington of the mid-twentieth century 
should not be misled by the downtown location of the Grand 
Theatre. When the building was constructed, it was quite out- 
side the business district, so far removed from the heart of the 
city’s activities, in fact, that it was often referred to as being in 
the country. At the time of its opening Wilmington was a city 
of about thirty thousand inhabitants. 

Dixon and Carson of Baltimore were the architects respon- 
sible for the design of the new building which surpassed all 
others in the state in size and quality. The curtain, representing 
an Italian suburban scene, was forty feet wide by twenty-eight 


2 J. Thomas Scharf, History of Delaware (Philadelphia, 1888), II, 839-40. 


8 Every Evening (Wilmington) , December 24, 1921, p. 5. The paper quotes directly 
from the original report. 
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feet high. Both the curtain and the stage scenery had been 
painted by Russell Smith of Philadelphia. The walls were hand- 
somely frescoed in panels as was the ceiling, which had a center 
of blue ornamented with gilt stars surrounded by a paneled circle 
containing representations of the muses who were to preside 
over the varied entertainments of the new house. In the front 
group were Melpomene and Thalia, Goddesses of Tragedy and 
Comedy; on the right were Calliope, Goddess of Epic Poetry, 
and Polypymnia, Goddess of Rhetoric; on the left stood Urania, 
Patroness of Astronomy, and Clio, Muse of History; while toward 
the front entrance were Erato and Terpsichore. The frescoes 
were the work of the famous Kehrweider Brothers of Phila- 
delphia.* 

The stage itself was the third largest in area in the country 
and the widest of all American theatre stages at the time of its 
completion. Whenever the old Thatcher, Primrose, and West 
Minstrels came to town, it is said that they had to fill in 
‘dummies ” in order to round out the line between the Inter- 
locutor and “ Bones.” * Beneath the stage were dressing rooms, 
star room, and drop room (from which the ghosts came in early 
performances) .° Powerful oil lamps, which served as footlights 
during the early days of the theatre, were later replaced by gas 
lights.? ‘The theatre had a dress-circle, parquet-circle, and gallery 
and held fourteen hundred and four seats, exclusive of those in 
the four boxes.*® 

The Grand presented its first dramatic performances on 
December 25, 1871, under the management of Procter and 
Soulier of New York.’ Patrons and guests arrived from Pennsyl- 


4 Ibid. 

5 Sunday Star (Wilmington) , May 30, 1943, p. 9. This statement on the dimensions 
of the stage appeared in a feature article by Roy Clifford Hurd. Mr. Hurd’s 
reminiscences were stimulated by the discovery of several old programs when the 
theatre was being renovated in 1943. 

6 Every Evening, December 24, 1921, loc. cit. 

7 Federal Writers’ Project, VII, 120. The Federal Writers’ Project Papers, a typed, 
mimeographed, and printed office collection, were given by the Delaware Federal 
Writers’ Project to the University of Delaware Library when the project was termi- 
nated in 1942. Subsequent references to these papers in this article are by volume 
in the Delaware collection. 

8 Scharf, loc. cit. 

9 Sunday Star, October 29, 1933, Magazine Section, pp. 6-7. 
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vania and Maryland as well as from all parts of Delaware to 
witness the opening performance of ‘‘ Daisy Farm” by the Caro- 
line Richings Bernard Company.” The play, a recent arrival 
from London, featured Mrs. Bernard; J. W. Wallack, Jr., a 
leading man of some distinction; and comedian C. B. Bishop. 
This matinee performance was followed in the evening by Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘Rob Roy.” The house was completely filled, 
including the standing room, and some disappointed patrons 
were turned away. On Tuesday evening, the company presented 
Shakespeare’s “ As You Like It.”” Mrs. Bernard, as Rosalind, 
supplemented her part with a ‘‘ Cuckoo Song” which added to 
her local repute as an artist. On Wednesday, the company offered 
“The Man in the Iron Mask,” and on Thursday, the audience 
was treated to a double bill which gave both of the company’s 
leading players an opportunity to display their abilities. Mrs. 
Bernard played the title role in “‘ Bonnie Fish Wife” and Mr. 
Wallack starred in ‘‘ Don Caesar de Bazan.’”’ On Friday, the 
company returned to Shakespearean drama with the ever-popu- 
lar ““Hamlet’’ and concluded the week with performances 
of “ Daisy Farm ”’ at the Saturday matinee and “ Oliver Twist ”’ 
in the evening. The repertoire for this memorable week affords 
an indication of the wide versatility of the actors of that era. 
A wide range of theatrical entertainment was presented during 
the week and musical ability and training were required in 
several of the plays. Matinee admissions were fifty cents, seats 
in the orchestra for the evening performances were one dollar, 
and a box seating four persons was five dollars. 


Later in the course of the first season, Madame Parepa Rosa 
sang in concert.” Another big event during the early years was 
the annual ball of the Washington Fire Company, held on Wash- 
ington’s birthday. On this occasion a special floor was built over 


the entire room, shored up over the seats, and the grand march 
was greatly admired. 


When the theatre opened and during the years from 1871 
to 1874, management was vested in a board of directors. Ike 
10 Some sources say “‘ Caroline Richards Bernard Company.” 


11 Every Evening, December 24, 1921, loc. cit. 
12 Scharf, loc. cit. 
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_ Ritter was the first stage manager.’* John P. Allmond, a member 

_ of the board, made the rentals for the theatre during these early 
years, but he found that the work required a man of special 
_ training and experience.“ For brief intervals in the history of 
the house, William R. Williamson * and John T. Ford * served 
as managers’ of the theatre, but the man whose name is most 
readily associated with the Grand Opera House is Jesse K. 
Baylis, who held the position of manager from 1874 to 1890, 
at which time the house was leased to a major producer. Mr. 
Baylis returned, however, as lessee and manager from 1895 to 
1906. It was during his twenty-seven years of active management 
that the Grand became an established theatrical house. He was 
known by professional show people the country over and was 
the proud owner of a collection of autographed pictures of the 
greatest stars in show business. 

The season of 1871 marked the beginning of a long and 
prosperous life for legitimate theatre in Wilmington. The Grand 
became the scene of every conceivable public performance from 
opera to trained horses. Almost all of the great players of the 
late nineteenth century appeared at the Grand Opera House 
and nearly all of them voiced their admiration for Wilmington’s 
splendid house of entertainment.” 

Further ceremonies were held at the theatre when the build- 
ing was officially dedicated on April 18, 1872, by the Most Wor- 
shipful Grand Lodge A. F. and A. M., of which the Reverend 
John Collins McCabe was Grand Master.** The first perform- 
ance to follow came on April 22, when manager B. L. Matlack 
appeared as Damon in “ Damon and Pythias” or “ The Test 
of Friendship.” In addition to playing his role, Mr. Matlack 
handled business and production arrangements. Other members 
of the cast were Mrs. Charles Harris, Emily Baker, and B. A. 
Thomas as “ Pythias,” supported by a select and talented com- 
pany from Philadelphia. A popular farce ended this evening’s 


13 Sunday Star, May 30, 1943, loc. cit. 

14 Every Evening, December 24, 1921, loc. cit. 
15 Sunday Star, May 30, 1943, loc. cit. 

16 Journal-Every Evening, June 28, 1941, p. 13. 
17 Every Evening, December 24, 1921, loc. cit. 
18 Sunday Star, May 30, 1943, loc. cit. 
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entertainment, but performances of “ Buffalo Bill,” ‘“‘ The Streets 
of New York,” and ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ”’ followed during the 
ensuing week.” 

On November 12, 1872, Edwin Forrest made one of his last 
theatrical appearances and his final engagement in Wilmington. 
Unable to stand or to appear in costume, he read “ Hamlet” 
from a seat on the stage and reviews call it one of the truly great 
performances in the history of the house. The “To be or not 
to be” soliloquy, to which it is said he devoted more thought 
and attention than any other actor, living or dead, must have 
thrilled those listeners who heard his interpretation for the last 
time.” 

In the following year, 1873, Joe Jefferson played the part 
which was destined to make him famous as one of the great 
artists of all time—Rip Van Winkle. His appearance on Feb- 
ruary 8 was followed by that of Carlotta Patti in concert. On 
October 4, Mr. and Mrs. John Drew appeared in separate plays. 
Lectures by such noted orators as Wendell Phillips and ‘T. De 
Witt Talmage were interspersed among the theatrical billings 
of this same eventful season. 

In 1874, the program was equally attractive. Lucille Western 
played Nancy Sykes in “ Oliver Twist’? on March 16. Two 
weeks later, ““ King Henry VIII” featured Charlotte Cushman 
as Queen Katherine. Two days later, on March 30, E. H. Soth- 
ern appeared as Lord Dundreary in “ Our American Cousin ” 
and May 26 saw the arrival of Edwin Booth who played the title 
role in “ Richelieu.” ** 

Among the celebrities who appeared at the Grand during 
its years of theatrical splendor were singers Homer, Tetrazzini, 
Schumann-Heink,” Emma Eames, Adelina Patti, and Nordica.” 
Numbered among the actors and actresses were E. L. Davenport, 
Barney Williams, Mr. and Mrs. William J. Florence,” John 
Barrymore, Marie Wainwright, Otis Skinner, Walter Hampden, 


19 Journal-Every Evening, June 28, 1941, loc. cit. 

20 Every Evening, December 24, 1921, loc. cit. 

21 Sunday Star, March 26, 1944, p. 9. 

22 Federal Writers’ Project, Delaware—A Guide to the First State (New York, 
1938) , pp. 145-49. 

23 Sunday Star, May 30, 1948, loc. cit. 

24 Scharf, loc. cit. 
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Charles Gardner, Sarah Bernhardt, Charles T. Ellis, Billie 
Burke, Frank Crummet, Irene Fenwick, Florence Kimball, Gene- 
vieve Ward, Clara Louise Kellogg, Maggie Mitchell, William 
- Faversham, George M. Cohan, Ethel Barrymore, Helen Mod- 
jeska, Adelaide Neilson, and Delaware’s own Laura Biggar. 

Nearly all the grand operas were presented at the theatre as 
well as many symphonies. The Robinhood Opera Company 
and the American Opera Company both visited the city. Many 
other acts billed as “‘ diversions’ were booked, including the 
London Midgets; Buffalo Bill; Josh Billings, humorist; Robert 
G. Ingersoll; Ole Bull, violinist; Thomas Nast, the cartoonist; 
Gilmore’s Band; and heavyweight champion John L. Sullivan. 
Spelling bees were held on the stage between teams from 
Wilmington and Coatesville and, somewhat later, magicians 
Kellar and Herman displayed their wizardry for astonished 
audiences.” ‘The two magicians often amused themselves and 
crowds of onlookers by visiting the farmer’s market on King 
Street, where one of their favorite tricks was to buy an egg, break 
it open, and extract a five or ten-dollar gold piece.” 

Other enterprises seemed to thrive through contact with the 
theatre. During the 1880’s, John A. Boers, a genial hotel man, 
was proprietor of the Opera Hotel, which was located on the 
west side of Market Street between Eighth and Ninth Streets, 
directly opposite the Grand. The hotel was a mecca for theatre- 
goers. Later its name was changed to the Hotel Wilmington 
and it saw other proprietors come and go before being converted 
to other uses. But in 1880, there was an interesting relationship 
between the hotel and the theatre. At that time Market Street 
was paved with cobblestones, but a smooth flagstone walk ex- 
tended from the front of the Opera House to the front of the 
hotel. This walk was an accommodation to patrons of the theatre 
who wished to obtain refreshments between the acts. Hotel 
patrons received a signal from the Opera House when the cur- 
tain was about to go up. During intermissions, it also was 
customary for the ushers to pass up and down the aisles serving 
ice water to theatre patrons from glasses carried on a large tray.” 


25 Sunday Star, March 26, 1944, loc. cit. 
26 Federal Writers’ Project, XLV, 236-38. 
27 Ibid., XXXI, 182. 
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The flagstone walk between theatre and hotel served a second 
function as a convenience to streetcar passengers. All cars 
stopped at that point to discharge or receive theatre patrons, a 
service especially appreciated during disagreeable weather. A 
supervisor of the Wilmington City Railway Company was sta- 
tioned in front of the theatre on each night of performance. 
Reserve cars were stored in switches on West Eighth Street to 
serve crowds bound for home after the show. The public service 
value of this plan by the Railway Company became even more 
important when the Garrick Theatre opened in the same block 
in 1903. 

After theatre performances spectators frequently flocked to 
nearby eating places for late suppers. Many went to the Opera 
Hotel or to Alfred H. Ainscow’s restaurant on the east side of 
Market Street above Eighth. Very often the late diners found 
themselves in the company of prominent actors who had come 
for the same purpose. These after-theatre suppers developed 
many friendships between local residents and popular stage folk. 

James K. Hackett, one of the prominent actors of this period, 
never missed an opportunity to visit Ainscow’s, where oysters 
were his favorite dish. Most of the prominent entertainers 
stopped at the Clayton House at Fifth and Market Streets while 
playing in the city, but some, like Mr. Hackett, were entertained 
at the homes of private citizens. 

When the Wilmington Lodge of Elks came into being, its 
officers selected a building on the west side of Market Street 
opposite the Opera House. The Elks’ Lodge was founded by 
theatrical people and even today many of its members are con- 
nected with show business. Visiting Elks found the location of 
the Wilmington Lodge convenient to the theatre in which they 
were sure of a hearty welcome and an opportunity to spend their 
spare time in congenial company.” 

‘The Grand Opera House was a good theatre, presenting both 
standard and unusual forms of entertainment which the manage- 
ment considered suitable. One of these unusual presentations 
known as “ living pictures” was featured by some of the early 
stock companies. Women members of the cast, in flesh-colored 


28 Journal-Every Evening, March 19, 1937, p. 8. 
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tights, posed in groups within a highly lighted gold frame, giving 
the impression of an oil painting.” . 
Traveling minstrel troupes were frequent visitors to Wilming- 


_. ton and were among the most popular attractions for many years. 


When a minstrel company was scheduled by the Opera House, 
it was advertised long in advance. On the day of its appearance, 
the company usually arrived in the morning and, at about noon, 
the fun makers in snappy dress attire marched up Market Street 
and sometimes quite a distance out Delaware Avenue to the 
music of their own bands. Whenever one of these parades was 
held, business in the Market Street stores came to a temporary 
halt. 

Prior to the performance the band usually presented a con- 
cert in front of the theatre. Sometimes only one performance 
was held, but on many occasions there was a matinee as well. It 
was a rare exception when the theatre was not filled to capacity. 
Comedy, a strong point with the blackface entertainers, was 
localized by the minstrels in the communities they visited. It 
was not uncommon for minstrel jokesters to aim their comic 
darts at well-known local citizens. These were harmless quips 
and everyone enjoyed the homelike atmosphere they gave to the 
show. The minstrels had magnetic drawing power, and Wilm- 
ingtonians—like people in other cities—were great admirers of 
their skill. They became familiar with the outstanding members 
of the various troupes and although there was little opportunity 
for personal acquaintance, it is said that a bond of friendship 
seemed to exist between the people on both sides of the foot- 
lights. This was particularly true with regard to those per- 
formers who were regular visitors to the city. 

One of the interesting phases of a minstrel performance at 
the Grand Opera House was the participation of the “ gallery 
gods.”. These were noisy boys who frequented the balcony. 
It was customary for the troupe to sing familiar popular songs 
in addition to introducing new ones. And so when the company 
joined with the soloist in singing the chorus, there was help 
from the gallery. If the boys upstairs had not heard the song, 
they were quick to learn it; if they did not know the words, 


29 Federal Writers’ Project, III, 220. 
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they could whistle or hum the tune—and they were encouraged 
to do so. The members of the company welcomed this partici- 
pation, as did the more sedate and mature patrons downstairs. 

Among the earliest minstrel troupes visiting Wilmington 
were those of Primrose and West; Barlow, Thatcher, Primrose, 
and West; Carncross and Dixie; and ‘‘ Lew” Dockstader. In 
later years, the most regular visitor was Al G. Fields and his com- 
pany, of which “ Billy ’” Raymond, a popular Wilmington singer, 
was amember. This troupe continued to appear in Wilmington 
after the scene of performances had shifted from the Grand to 
the Playhouse.* i 

Other performances, names, and dates stand out in the history 
of Delaware’s oldest theatre. In 1877, Dr. Henry Ward Beecher 
presented a lecture; * on December 2, 1882, a Bohemian actress, 
Madame Janauschek, billed as the greatest living tragedienne, 
appeared in “ Marie Antoinette.’’ Three days later, the McCaull 
Opera Comique Company presented a new comic opera by 
Johann Strauss, ‘‘ The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief.” * 

During the 1880’s, the Grand Opera House was a pioneer 
among the theatres of the United States in eliminating adver- 
tising from the front of the stage curtain.** 

In January, 1886, came the first threat to the security of the 
Grand—the opening of a rival theatre at Tenth and Tatnall 
Streets called the Academy of Music. Difficulties began even 
before the first performance at the new theatre when the Boston 
Ideal Opera Company, which had contracted for six performances 
at the Opera House, broke its agreement in order to appear for 
the premiére at the Academy. The management of the Opera 
House did not take this affront lying down. When the Boston 
Company arrived in the city, its baggage, properties, and cos- 
tumes were attached by the Grand as a guarantee for breach 
of contract and for some time it was doubtful whether the com- 
pany would be permitted to play on any local stage.* 

The Academy of Music alone, however, never offered a 

80 Journal-Every Evening, May 2, 1942, p. 6. 

31 Sunday Star, May 30, 1943, loc. cit. 

32 Every Evening, December 2, 1882, p. 1. 


38 Journal-Every Evening, June 28, 1941, loc. cit. 
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“serious challenge to the Grand Opera House as Wilmington’s 
most distinguished legitimate theatre. On October 23, 1888, 
while patrons of the Opera House were witnessing “ Around the 
World in Eighty Days,” the Academy burned to the ground and 
was not re-opened until 1890. 

The year 1888 also marked the visit of Lulu Hurst, the 
“ Georgian Wonder,” to the Wilmington theatre. Her act was 
based upon the display of marvelous feats of strength. Most of 
her tricks involved the simple application of the power of lever 
and fulcrum, but Miss Hurst was successful as a performer long 
enough to acquire a fine southern estate and marry her astute 
manager.* 

Despite the wealth of dramatic entertainment and the many 
stars who appeared in the city during the eighties, conditions 
were far from perfect, as a writer of the period reveals: 


It is believed that Wilmington has taken definite strides towards the 
standard of dramatic excellence, such as would be looked for in a com- 
munity of its standing. On the Opera House stage only a few years ago 
presentations were given bereft of all proper scenic effect. Bad lighting 
made the auditorium gloomy, thus marring the stage pictures and effects. 
The only high class companies visiting the city were minstrels, an occa- 
sional operatic company, or else a society star whose fame drew houses of 
fair proportion. Today the stage is equipped with as complete scenic 
outfit as can be found in any city, large or small. Plays are produced 
in an artistic manner. The illumination is ample. The auditorium is 
cheerful and bright. The aim of the management seems to be towards the 
production of high class entertainments. During the past few years each 
season has witnessed an improvement over its predecessor. In many 
instances public encouragement has not been given as fully as it might. 
Yet the effort towards the elevation of the stage seems to have been kept 
faithfully in view. . . . Public taste in Wilmington has a decided trend 
toward the lighter type of entertainment, such as comes under the scope 
of farce-comedy, vaudeville, and spectacular presentation. Really sub- 
stantial drama has not been encouraged, and in many cases genuinely 
artistic productions have not been appreciated. . . . Last season [1893] 
was a success in the sense that a profit accrued to the Opera House, and 
was not, as some supposed, a financial loss.%¢ 


35 Federal Writers’ Project, XLV, 239. 
36 History of Wilmington, compiled by Every Evening, pp. 171-73. 
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After seeing the list of plays and stars booked for the 1895 
season, one could scarcely doubt that it would please the tastes 
of Wilmington audiences. It featured such attractions as Charles 
Frohman in “ Charley’s Aunt’; Marion Manola and Jack Mason 
in “ Friend Fritz”; Thomas Q. Seabrooke and his comic opera 
company in “ Isle of Champagne”; De Wolf Hopper and com- 
pany in “ Dr. Syntax”; ** James J. Corbett in the boxing play, 
‘Gentleman Jack’; and a concert by the noted Irish tenor, 
Chauncey Olcott.* 

The Grand continued to dominate the entertainment field 
for some years after the turn of the century. In 1901, Corse 
Payton’s famous company visited the theatre for almost two 
weeks beginning February 18. Shows presented during this time 
were: “ The Prodigal Daughter,” “ Aristocracy,” “ The Two 
Orphans,” ‘‘ The Octaroon,” “ The Three Musketeers,” * Law 
of the Land,” ‘‘ The Parisian Princess,” ““ My Kentucky Home,” 
“Two Nights in Rome,” and “ The Silver Lining.” 

Legitimate theatre productions in the city continued to be 
unopposed by competition from motion pictures until about 
1906. The years prior to this date continued to be filled with 
good performances. In 1904, Richard Mansfield appeared in 
“Ivan the Terrible’; Maude Adams played in “ The Pretty 
Sister of Jose”; James K. Hackett starred in ‘“ The Fortunes 
of the King”; and Mrs. Fiske had the title role in “ Lady 
Kleschna.” * In 1905, Margaret Anglin played in “ A Wife’s 
Strategy” and in 1906, Dustin Farnum appeared in “ The 
Virginian.” Paderewski was an Opera House attraction in 
1907,* but the big event of the season was the arrival of the 
famous showman, Joe Howard. On March 11, 1907, he pre- 
sented “ ‘The Isle of Bong Bong,” a“ sparkling musical surprise.” 
The show came to Wilmington direct from two hundred and 
seven performances in Chicago. The musical score was comprised 
of twenty-seven original song hits, and dancing and marching 
numbers; the featured number, ‘‘ If I Were the Man in the 
Moon,” took the country by storm. Members of the cast were 

87 Every Evening, Woman’s Edition, special issue, April 13, 1895, p. 23. 
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John W. Ransone, the eminent English dialect comedian; Alice 
York, a dainty prima donna; Forrest Huff; Stella Maury; Wil- 
liam Brown; Elfreda Buessing; Walter Ware; Juanita Hooper; 
and Frank Dunn.“ 


In May of 1907, the Grand met the challenge of new theatres 
springing up, not only in Wilmington but throughout the 
country, for the purpose of showing motion pictures. Joseph 
I. Gainer, manager of the Grand, announced motion picture 
showings from two to five o'clock and from seven-thirty until 
ten-thirty in the evenings. These early silent films were accom- 
panied by the music of a player piano or by a local performer, 
and during the intermissions, Walter Stewart, a Wilmington 
singer who had toured with Al G. Fields Minstrels, offered a 
program of songs. Later, serial films starring such beauties as 
Pearl White became the rage. They always seemed to stop at 
a breathless moment for the announcement, “‘ Continued next 
week.”’ *? 


The opening of motion pictures did not mean that legitimate 
stage productions were immediately and completely discon- 
tinued. Like other changes, the transformation from legitimate 
theatre to motion pictures was a gradual process. In 1909, the 
Harris Amusement Company, which controlled a large number 
of theatres throughout the country and a booking circuit of its 
own, secured complete control of the Opera House. The new 
management declared that it would continue to offer high-class 
entertainment at the lowest possible prices and arranged to 
present three performances daily and two entirely different shows 
each week. One set of players came in on Monday mornings 
and a second group arrived on Thursdays. Admission to the 


41 Sunday Star, May 30, 1943, loc. cit. 

42 Journal-Every Evening, June 28, 1941, loc. cit. Pearl] White was one of several 
screen heroines who came to prominence during the transition period of the motion 
picture industry, 1914 to 1918, when serial pictures were the rage. Audiences thrilled 
to the deeds of Miss White, Helen Holmes, and Ruth Roland, renowned for their 
stunts, physical prowess, and daring. Their popularity seems to have paralleled the 
rise of American women to a new social status. 

Miss White appeared in twenty or more serials including The Laughing Mask, 
The Perils of Pauline, The Queen is Bored, The Exploits of Elaine, and By Force or 
Trickery. 

Miss Roland starred in The Red Circle and The Sacred Tiger. 
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theatre at this time was ten cents. Under the new owners, acts 
were presented that had never before been seen in the city. 

Owing to the control of its own booking office and a large 
number of theatres, the Harris Amusement Company had access 
to the best acts of Europe and America. Shows were arranged 
for each city in the Harris circuit and Wilmington received not 
only the attention of its local manager, but the personal super- 
vision of President John P. Harris, one of the best-known men in 
show business. . 

Mr. Harris, who visited Wilmington on several occasions, 
also operated theatres in Pennsylvania and Michigan and held 
a controlling interest in the hippodromes of Pittsburgh and 
Cincinnati. He was, as well, a prominent figure in the. sports 
world, being the principal stockholder of the Boston National 
League Baseball Club. 

President Harris selected Nicholas Norton to take over the 
managerial duties of his newly acquired theatre. For many years 
Norton had been manager for the theatrical firm of Hyde and 
Behman, and he had always been located in the major cities. 
With this experience he was admirably suited to take over the 
direction of Wilmington’s largest theatrical enterprise. ‘The first 
Harris bill was presented on January 1, 1910, and consisted of 
five vaudeville acts and “ Moving Pictures De Luxe.” * 

Many observers believe that motion pictures were responsible 
for the decline of the legitimate theatre, and assuredly, they were 
one cause of the downfall of many theatres and stars of the legiti- 
mate stage. But in Wilmington, the theatre had lost much of 
its popularity before the movies took possession. Higher pay 
for stars, elaborate and costly staging, and the rising cost of 
theatre tickets contributed to a decline in theatre attendance. 
Competition, too, played its part in a city which, at the time, 
could scarcely be expected to support more than one theatre. 
The Academy of Music, rebuilt in 1890, and Dockstader’s Gar- 
rick, which opened in 1903, were threatening the existence of 
the Grand as a legitimate theatre before the first motion pictures 
were shown in Delaware. After a brief struggle, the Grand 
became almost exclusively a motion picture house. 
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In this capacity the theatre has never been first-rate. It was 

taken over by Warner Brothers in 1930, and although renova- 
tions were made in 194] and on several subsequent occasions, 
it lags far behind its modern competitors. For many years it 

has been a haven for the youngsters of the city, specializing in 
Grade “ B ” thrillers and westerns. Forgotten are the days when 
billboards proudly announced such outstanding plays as ‘‘ The 
Gingham Girl,” “‘ The Count of Monte Cristo,” “‘ The Spoon- 
ers,” “ Fantasma,” “ Eight Bells,” ‘‘The Parson’s Daughter,” 
“The Boy From Boston,” ** and ‘“‘ A Texas Steer.” Also forgotten 
are the days when such performances could be seen for fifteen 
cents! *° Many Delawareans who look askance at the quality of 
entertainment offered by Delaware’s oldest theatre would do 
well to remember that the Grand Opera House once truly lived 
up to its name. 


44 Sunday Star, May 30, 1943, loc. cit. : 
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UR first exhibit of 1958 was a display of tortoise shell, which proved 

to be so popular that it was continued from January through the 

spring and summer. During this time it was augmented by loans from 

interested visitors and from the Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur 
Museum. To them we render our sincere thanks. 

Before the modern miracle of plastics, tortoise shell was much in 
demand for its structural as well as its decorative qualities, and in combs 
and rims for eye glasses its use has survived almost to the present day. 

The Society’s holdings of tortoise shell are small but varied. Governor 
Thomas Collins’s snuff box, oval in shape with silver sides and scalloped 
trim, was shown, as well as a cigar case with scenic medallions which 
belonged to Mr. John S. Hilles. An ensemble of tortoise shell was an 
elaborately carved needle case containing knitting needles, a crochet 
hook, and bodkins, a present from Captain Abiah Sharpe to his wife, 
Ann Taylor. A lorgnette which had belonged to Mrs. Thomas Slay 
Clark was loaned by Mr. G. V. Massey, HI. From Winterthur we 
borrowed five boxes of various sizes (including a snuff box), a pair of 
eye glasses, a magnifying glass, a miniature pen knife, all probably 18th 
century pieces and all with tortoise shell entering into their construction 
or decoration, often in combination with wood, brass, silver, gilt, or 
_ivory, and mother-of-pearl. 

Most in evidence were ladies’ combs. That these prized feminine 
possessions were sometimes lost by their owners appears in a note from 
the Delaware Gazette of July 7, 1835, stating that “a large tortoise shell 
comb” had been found “between Wilmington and the Celebration 
grounds, on the road leading to Mr. Garashe’s.” 

A number of the Society’s combs were displayed, from various donors, 
including a small comb with gold binding and tassels, from the Garesche- 
Bauduy families. There were two from Winterthur. One, probably 
made in Bermuda in the late 17th century, was flat, measured 9 by 54 
inches, and had a double row of teeth, silver mounts at each end, and 
scratched decorations on both sides of the H part. The other was an 
oversize early 19th century American decorative comb, the top of which 
was carved with a center eagle design. In the “ super-colossal ” category 
was a comb, cut in open floral pattern, with a wing spread of 24 inches, 
accompanied by its tin carrying case, a loan from Mr. Arthur T. Dobbs. 
The story that goes with this comb is that it was made in Spain and 
belonged to a dancer who crossed the country with it in a Conestoga 


wagon to perform on the Barbary Coast for the miners in the heydey of 
the California gold rush. 
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Valentines of the 1700’s and 1800’s were put on display in the appro- 

priate month of February. The oldest was a comic valentine of 1755, 

_ picturing a hawk-nosed glum-looking fellow with the following lines 

below: 
_* See the old bachelor, 

Wrapped up with care, 

Of such let all mortals 
And maidens beware. 


An elaborate folded valentine, sent by Samuel Wood to Patience 
Irwin, 1787, declared: “ Cupid with his fatal dart hath deeply wounded 
my tender Heart.” (Samuel’s suit was successful.) 

Another, undated, valentine has these lines addressed to Miss F. Shaw: 


Dear Lady, deem it not to bold 

To be addressed by one like me; 
I crave a boon, of price untold, 

Yet not a precious gem of thee. 
I ask a ringlet of thy hair 

To weave a link in Memory’s chain, 
One little tress, which I may wear 

If we should never meet again. 
Say—wilt thou deign to spare 

For me a ringlet of thy hair? 


Three strands of brown braided hair were enclosed, and the outer 
fold of the valentine has the name, Mr. William C. Lodge, with his 
Vermont address. 

Paper hearts, flowers, birds, and lace, in the usual colors, or verses 
written on note paper with embossed or lacy edges, enclosed in envelopes 
just as fancy, were in evidence in these valentines of former times. 

Another February exhibit, a standard attraction in this month, was 
put on for Washington’s birthday. The usual letters by or about our 
first president and other Washingtoniana were shown. “ While Wash- 
ington survives the great American cause cannot die,” wrote Caesar 
Rodney to William Killen in 1777 after the battle of Princeton. “ History 
does not furnish you with a greater piece of generalship than he exhibited 
on the day poor Haslet [Colonel John Haslet of Delaware] fell.” 

Our most elaborate exhibit of the year was made possible by a gener- 
ous loan from the Honorable Harold W. T. Purnell’s large collection 
of old lamps and other illuminating devices. Much work and study 
went into the preparation of this exhibit, requiring time which could 
hardly have been spared from our other duties had it not been for Miss 
Baily’s joining our staff. 

About a hundred pieces were on display. Almost every type of lighting 
instrument was represented, from the simple iron and tin betty lamps 
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of early colonial times to the various “ patent” lamps of the middle and 
later 19th century. 

In the 18th century tallow or wax in candle form was the standard 
illuminant, since the solid fuel was more convenient to use and less 
malodorous than the grease burned in the betty lamp. Various candle 
sticks and stands were exhibited, single (including a “Paul Revere” 
lantern) or branched (candelabra), with their accompanying snuffers, 
conical extinguishers, molds in which the candles were made, and a 
tinder box used for lighting them. 

Early in the 19th century whale oil became more plentiful, and with 
it whale oil lamps, fifteen of which were shown. The whaling industry 
was represented by the Society’s mementoes of the Wilmington whale 
ship “ Lucy Ann,” including its manuscript Journal, 1841-1844, two water 
colors of the ship painted by Henry Lewis, a member of the crew, and 
two examples of scrimshaw (engraved whale’s teeth) . : 

The exhibit included a group of seven lard oil lamps. They can 
be distinguished by their flat wicks, and a copper wire which runs close 
to the wick and into the font in order to heat the oil. Camphine, a 
synthetic burning fluid which became popular in the 1840’s gave rise 
to a new type of lamp, with tall wick holders, in which to use this rather 
explosive illuminant. We showed sixteen camphine lamps of various 
designs, with single or double wicks, and made of glass, pewter, brass, 
or tin. Kerosene was a later and safer development. Throughout the 
century ingenious inventors strove to improve the efficiency and safety of 
lighting devices, resulting in a large crop of “patent” lamps, one of 
which in the exhibit was dated as late as 1895. By that time gas had 
already supplanted these devices in many towns and cities, and electricity 
was preparing to send the rest of them to the attic or the antique shop. 

The lighting exhibit opened in April and is being continued into 
the fall. Most of the objects on display are from the Purnell collection. 


Some belong to the Society, and two lamps are on loan from Mrs. Walter 
Hullihen and Mrs. Robert C. Levis. 


Our exhibit, “ Aids to Navigation,” opened in June, has caused many 
visitors to linger longer in the museum than they usually do. 

The navigation of the Delaware Bay and River is rendered difficult 
by their shoal waters (commented upon by Henry Hudson as early as 
1609) and shifting channel, which require pilotage from Lewes to Phila- 
delphia, and by the fact that the funnel-shaped bay faces southeastward, 
from which direction come many of the severe storms. 


The exhibit was largely pictorial, beginning with maps and charts 
of the bay and river. There were pictures, old and recent, of the Cape 
Henlopen lighthouse, which collapsed into the sea in 1927. Photographs 
were shown of the breakwater at the cape, built by the United States 
government of Brandywine granite in 1828 and relocated farther north 
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in 1897. (These and many others are reproduced in David B. Tyler's 
fascinating book, The Bay & River Delaware: a Pictorial History.) 

Objects included a ship master’s telescope of wood, 47 inches long, 
said to have belonged to the Rumford family; a spy glass that belonged 
to the Wales family; a ship compass in a wooden box which bears the 
name of the owner J. Starr, as well as that of the maker, William Daven- 
port, who is listed as an instrument maker in the Philadelphia directories 
between 1807 and 1823; and of modern Vintage, the binoculars of Admiral 
W. H. P. Blandy. 

Among the manuscript items in this exhibit was the record book of 
the Christiana River lighthouse, 1872-1889, the gift of Mr. Elwood Layton. 

Our Brynberg exhibit in July was inspired by the gift, from Mr. John 
Stuart Groves of Wilmington, of a copy of The Life and Most Surprising 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner, Wilmington, Peter 
Brynberg, 1796. According to Brigham’s list in the American Antiquarian 
Society’s Proceedings, vol. 67, part 2, Defoe’s famous work was reprinted 
in America as early as 1725, but the first edition now extant dates from 
1774. The Brynberg edition is included in Brigham’s list. 

Peter Brynberg (1755-1816) was a prominent Wilmington printer 
and publisher. He married Lydia Walraven (1760-1824) and their 
daughter Ann married Robert Porter (1777-1838) , a printer, who joined 
his father-in-law in the printing business. 

Selections for the exhibit from the Society’s large collection of Bryn- 
berg imprints included almanacs and religious and educational works. 

Among the manuscript items were: A receipted bill from Peter Bryn- 
berg to Caesar A. Rodney for stationery and Lavoisier’s Chemistry, 1800; 
stock certificates of the Wilmington Library Company to John Patterson 
(1811) and James Canby (1816) signed by Peter Brynberg, Treasurer; 
and a bond of indemnity for two acres of marshland in Brandywine 
marsh, borough of Wilmington, Peter Brynberg to Allen Thomson, 1814. 

Also on display were: a sampler made by “Anna Brynberg”’ in 
1796, a recent gift from Miss Eleanor Johnson; silhouettes of Robert 
and Ann Brynberg Porter from Peale’s Museum, Philadelphia, and a 
cream pitcher made for them by Thomas McConnell, Delaware silver- 
smith, with the engraved initials “R.A.P.” These are gifts of Miss 
Hannah Doherty. 

In deference to the creator of Robinson Crusoe we brought out our 
“Defoe chair,” given to the Society in 1874 by a descendant of Elizabeth 
Maxwell, who, according to family tradition, was a niece of Daniel Defoe. 


The Society now has three persons devoting part of their time to its 
work, each in a different field of specialization. The appointment of 
Miss Harriet Baily as curator of the museum was reported in the last issue 
of this magazine. Mrs. Glenn S. (Pauline Kimball) Skinner became a 
half-time member of the staff in March. Experienced in genealogical 
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research, she will give particular attention to that phase of the Society’s 
work. In July Mrs. Michael (Martha Bradshaw) Manheim became 
assistant editor of Delaware History. With a background of training 
and teaching in English, she has also done various kinds of editorial work 
and before coming to Delaware was assistant editor of the American 
Slavic and East European Review. 


The index for volume V of our magazine, Delaware History, covering 
the four issues of 1952 and 1953, is now ready. It will be mailed soon, 
together with title page and table of contents, to all members of the 
Society, and will be furnished on request to anyone having these issues. 

Members may now bring in or send their issues of Volume V for 
binding, at a charge of $3.50. For those who do not have these issues, 
complete bound copies of Volume V will be available at $10.00. We 
also have a few bound copies of Volume I-II (1946-1947), Volume III 
(1948-1949) , and Volume IV (1950-1951) for sale at $10.00 each. ; 
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Adams, J. O., comp. Some Family Genealogies (1952; 155 pp.) Type- 
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1815-1820,” Agricultural History, January, 1958, pp. 56-61. 

Bergman, William M., III. Experiences with the Weather (New York: 
Vantage Press, 1957; 371 pp.) “ Outstanding and unusual weather 
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Cathedral Church of St. John, Wilmington. St. John’s Parish, Wilming- 
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Bible Records, Vol. VIII (1958; 205, 29 pp.) ‘Typescript. 

Fales, Martha Gandy. American Silver in the Henry Francis du Pont 
Winterthur Museum (Winterthur: the Museum, 1958; unpaged, 
142 plates with descriptive text). Done in the Museum’s usual 
impeccable style. 

Lenher, Samuel. The Scientist as a Person ({[Du Pont Company, 1958]; 
15 pp.) A speech describing “a sociological study of about half 
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for the Du Pont Company.” 
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stitution (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958; viii, 436 pp-) 
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Tyler, David B. The American Clyde: a History of Iron and Steel Ship- 
building on the Delaware from 1840 to World War I. (University 
of Delaware Press, 1958. xi, 132 pp.) An important Delaware book 
and a major contribution to the history of ship building in the 
United States. With Harlan & Hollingsworth and Pusey & Jones, 
Wilmington took an early lead in iron ship building in the 1840's 
and remained important throughout the period, even though the 
center of the industry moved up river into Pennsylvania. ‘The author 
concludes: ‘“ When iron and steel ships have been needed in the 
past they have been built on the Delaware River to a greater extent 
than anywhere else in America.” The book lacks an index and 
pictures, but the latter may be found in profusion in Professor Tyler’s 
earlier work, The Bay & River Delaware: a Pictorial History (1955) . 

(Both of these books can be obtained from the Historical Society, 
the former for $5.00, the latter for $7.50 a copy.) 

Wahl, Albert J. “The Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting of Progressive 
Friends,” Pennsylvania History, XXV, 122-136. Thomas Garrett, 
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Williams, Joy Steel, comp. The Steel Family: Descendants of James 
Steel of Kent Co., Del., and Philadelphia (Robinson, Illinois: the 
compiler 1958; 65 pp. plus 7) Mimeographed. 
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